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A FIVE-THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD SECRET 


Sir Isaac Newton Blowing Bubbles 



Just two hundred years ago there died in London Sir Isaac Newton, probably the greatest 
scientific genius the world has ever known. In this picture we see him blowing soap bubbles 
in his garden and studying the reflection of light from them, to the great amusement of his 

neighbours. See page 8 


A LOST QUEEN 
OF EGYPT . 

WHERE IS THE MOTHER 
OF CHEOPS ? 

Mystery of the Tomb by the 
Great Pyramid 

HOW SECRETS WERE KEPT 
INVIOLATE IN THE OLD WORLD 

As we have already said, the body of 
Queen Hetcpheres was missing from 
the tomb found ioo feet deep in the 
rock at Gizeh, though the tomb was 
evidently built for her by her son, the 
builder of the Great Pyramid. 

It is strange to think that the mummy, 
for whose security such labour, cost, and 
secrecy were employed, is the one thing 
lacking in this subterranean stronghold. 
But there is an exciting possibility held 
out to Those interested in the problem 
of the hidden tomb of the great queen. 
The explorers believe they may yet dis¬ 
cover the body—hidden in the solid 
rock of the tomb itself ! 

Another Hiding-Place 

They hope and think the sarcophagus, 
superb but empty, was only a trick to 
mislead tomb-robbing knaves, and that 
the precious remains themselves are 
scaled up in a secret chamber in the 
rock of the hidden vault. - 

The vault at the bottom of the shaft 
was observed to bear tool-marks or cuts 
on one of its walls and similar incisions 
at-the base on the floor. These marks 
were first taken as evidence that at one 
time it was intended to make the 
chamber larger, but that the work was 
hurriedly ended and the labourers 
called away and brought to the. surface, 
perhaps to instant execution. 

Now; however, it is believed that the 
marks really indicate the existence in 
the rock of another chamber, like one 
cut higher in the shaft for sacrificial 
meat and drink, and that within this 
Ouecn Hetcpheres actually lies. It is a 
wonderful prospect, and we shall know 
the sequel as the work goes on. 

Dead Men Tell No Tales 

Why should there be all this mystery, 
cruelty, and terror associated with the 
burial of a Pharaoh’s gentle queen ? It 
was not alone to guard the treasure 
buried with her. Robbers did rifle the 
tomb in which she was first laid. . 

Egyptian faith taught that the soul 
after thousands of years of wandering 
returned in quest of its body, so that 
extraordinary care and skill were prac¬ 
tised in mummifying corpses. It has 
been calculated that over 730 million 
bodies were mummified in Egypt in this 
way between 4000 b.c, and a.d. 700. 

I f the men who dug and hewed the 
tomb of this lost queen were slain as 
they quitted their task (as they probably 
were) they shared the common fate of 
the makers of the graves of the great. 

" Dead men tell no tales v was the 
cruel maxim of those days, and it 


did not die with Egypt’s last Pharaoh. 

When Alaric,.the all-conquering Goth, 
having sacked Rome, died in 410 at 
Consentia, a town in Calabria, the modern 
Cosenza, a captive multitude was set to 
turn the River Buscnto from its course 
and to bury the dead tyrant in its bed, in 
a huge sepulchre adorned with the splen¬ 
did spoils and trophies of Rome. Then, 
when the river had been restored to its 
natural channel, the,prisoners who had 
executed the work were all slain remorse¬ 
lessly by the‘mourning Goths. 

Forty-three - years later Attila died 
in Hungary, and was buried in the 
midst of a vast plain in a coffin which 
was enclosed within a coffin of gold, a 
coffin of silver, and a coffin of iron. A 
host of prisoners dug the colossal grave, 
and at' dead of night Attiia’s remains 
were covered with the spoils of nations, 
riches beyond all computation. Then 
they, too, were barbarously murdered, 
so that the secret of the site of the great 
conqueror’s resting-place might never 
be known. 


DICHPALLI ROAD 

There are many famous roads in the 
world, but perhaps the most wonderful 
of all is one few of us have heard about. 
• It has not made history like the 
Appian Way or Fleet Street, it does not 
lead to a romantic city like Bagdad, 
and it is not a beautiful road winding 
under the trees.’ Yet it has a touch¬ 
ing story. 

In Hyderabad there are many 
missionaries of the Methodist Church 
working as teachers, nurses, and doctors* 
and one day it became known among 
the natives that the mission was in debt. 
The people the missionaries had helped 
determined to. help the missionaries. 
A road was being made at Dichpalli, and 
a large group of leper women asked the 
contractor to employ them on it. They 
got the work, made a good road, and 
gave all their wages to the mission! 
When we think of these poor lepers 
toiling in the blazing Indian sunlight 
we shall agree that there are few roads 
quite like the road at Dichpalli. 


A FIGHTER FINDS 
HIS REST 

THE LONG STRUGGLE OF 
ARNOLD HILLS 

A Great Life Spent in Helping 
Others 

THE LAST BATTLESHIP 
FROM THE THAMES 

A good and able man has passed away 
in Mr. Arnold Hills, who has died at 70. 

His life was one long struggle with 
hardships that would have overwhelmed 
most men. He inherited from his father 
the control of the Thames Iron Works 
and Shipbuilding Company at a time 
when shipbuilding was passing from the 
Thames to the Clyde and the Tyne. 
His life was spent in trying to turn 
back tills northward tide. 

His Care for the Workers 

But lie did not aim merely at material 
success. The welfare of his workers 
was his constant care. For five years 
lie lived among them in the East India 
Dock Road and organised clubs for 
sports, gymnastics, lectures, debates, 
and music. Unfortunately a bitter 
quarrel intervened. Mr. Hills claimed 
the right to cm pipy either union or 
non-union men as he pleased, and there 
was a strike lasting two years with no 
benefit to cither side in the dispute. 

Yet when it was ended he introduced 
a system.of profit-sharing coupled with 
an eight-hour day, and years later he 
was able to announce that £ 1 00,000 had 
been paid out under this scheme. But. 
though prosperity returned for a time, 
the competition of the North proved 
unconquerable in the long run. Lower 
costs for the employers and a lower cost 
of living for the workers robbed him 
of both orders and workers; and he 
was finally compelled to give up the 
unequal fight. 

Crippled Yet Undaunted 

But the greatest struggle of all was 
his struggle against ill-health. In his 
youth Air. Hills had been a noted 
athlete,; and he presumed too much 
upon his strength. He took a leading 
part in temperance work and in many 
other philanthropic activities, and the 
result of too much work was a desperate 
illness which left him permanently 
crippled. For the rest of his life he 
could go nowhere except on a bed- 
chair, which he called his mattress 
grave ; he could not move a hand or a 
foot without help. Yet he held on 
determinedly with the direction of his 
business, and it was from liis bed-chair 
that he addressed a great company of 
distinguished men at the launching 
from his shipyard of the Thunderer, 
the last of many battleships to be built 
on the Thames. 

We have * lost in Mr. Hills a great 
citizen, a proud example to Young 
Britain of devotion to duty in the face 
of physical weakness. 
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A STORM ADVENTURE 

THRILLING EXPERIENCE 
IN A SEWER 

Workman Carried Along by the 
Rushing Flood 

- A FLEET STREET ITEM 

While Londoners were rushing for 
shelter from a terrific shower the other 
day a man was fighting for his life in 
the Fleet sewers. His name is Robert 
Churchyard, and lucky he is to be able 
to tell the story today, 

Robert was one of a gang who were 
at work in the Fleet sewer at the bottom 
of Chancery Lane. The sewer, runs 
down under Fleet Street to Ludgate 
Circus, and there joins the covered-in 
River Fleet, which flows down under 
New Bridge Street to empty itself 
into the Thames at Blackfriars. 

Suddenly came one of the appalling 
rain storms which have marked the open¬ 
ing days of March. The streets swirled 
with water. In a few minutes torrents 
were surging into the sewer and the 
roar could plainly be heard in the street 
above. A swift order had been given 
to the workmen to get to the nearest 
manhole and climb up into the street. 

Swept Away by the Torrent 

When the order came Robert was 
working below Fleet Street, about fifty 
yards from the bottom of Chancery 
Lane. His father, who was above in 
the road, shouted to him to hurry for 
his life. Robert made his way to the 
manhole in Chancery Lane. Just as 
he reached the spot the flood swirled 
against him and he lost his hold. 

A despairing cry told the men above 
what had happened. They could see 
nothing of Robert. The torrent had 
carried him away. 

Immediately the alarm was given, and 
the Thames police sped in their launch 
to the outlet of the Fleet at Blackfriars. 
Two police boats, three barges, and a 
boat manned by members of the river 
fire brigade, stood by at the mouth, 
police officers waiting to dive in to rescue 
the unfortunate man. The police knew 
that the River Fleet was in full flow ; 
it was practically certain Robert would 
be swept out into the Thames. 

Rescued Under Fleet Street 

' For half an hour they waited. There 
was no sign of the workman’s body. 
They began dragging the river. 

The order was given to open up the 
manholes along the sewer from Chancery 
Lane onward. The rain had stopped ; 
people hurried along, thankful for the 
gleam of pale blue sky, unconscious 
of the drama of life and death being 
played out in the underworld. 

The searchers found Robert wedged 
in a turn of the sewer near the foot of 
Fleet Street, 250 yards from the spot 
where the flood had engulfed him. He 
was just conscious. They took him to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and when 
he came to his senses he told them what 
had happened. 

Waiting For Help 

When the torrent swept him from his 
hold Robert managed not to lose his 
head. He let the water carry him along. 
It was breast-high and going at a ter¬ 
rific rate. After a while the force of the 
water flung him against the sewer wall. 
He struck his head heavily and became 
dazed. A few yards away was the run 
of the sewer into the flooded Fleet. 
Robert gave himself up for lost. He 
was badly bruised on arm and leg by 
being hurled against the wall at the 
bend. Summoning what strength and 
consciousness he had, he squeezed 
;himself into a position where the flood 
swept by without moving him. There 
he waited. He knew help would come. 

There seemed to be an hour in every 
minute. Just as he felt his conscious¬ 
ness going he heard a welcome shout 
from a fellow-worker named George 
Disbury, who by great gallantry was 
|f|ble to rescue him. 


A HUNTSMAN MEETS 
A SPORTSMAN 

The Farmer, the Vixen, 
and the Old Elm Tree 

WHAT THE NOVELISTS THINK 

The other day we were saying a 
word of pity for the hunted fox, and 
now Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts have followed suit. 

They both sent messages to a meeting 
held at Taunton to protest against cruel 
sports, and both agreed that such 
amusements were only fit for barbarians. 
Endurance and pluck can be learned in 
clean sports which involve no suffering 
or terror to a hunted animal. Could 
any educated man think without disgust 
of the deer hunted into the sea some 
months ago, chased with motor-boats, 
and slaughtered on the quay ? 

There is a farmer in Essex who agrees 
with the views of Mr. Hardy and Mr, 
Phillpotts. He lives at Collins Farm, at 
Aythorpe Roding, and has a plantation 
where for five years an old vixen has 
lived and brought up her babies in 
spite of having been hunted time after 
time. The other day hounds drew the 
wood once more, and as if to draw them 
away from her mother’s hiding-place a 
young vixen'started up. Off they went, 
and for forty minutes the hunt had what 


Fifty Guineas for a 
Pot of Musk 

“ There is fifty guineas, for 
anybody who will send me a pot 
of musk, and a fortune certain 
for him very soon/’ we heard 
somebody say the other day. 

It is true, but it must be the 
old-fashioned musk, - the sweet¬ 
smelling plant which grew ’ in 
every cottage garden when the 
Editor was a boy and which no 
nurseryman can find today. 

It. has gone from the world. 
It passed away, so far as is known, 
during the Great War, one of the 
lovely things the world lost in 
those terrible years which may 
never come back to it. 

The story of this astonishing 
disappearance, the mystery of 
every cottage garden, is told in 
the C.N. Monthly for April, now 
lying side by side with the C.N. 

Ask for My Magazine. 


they called a glorious run. Then their 
quarry circled back - to Collins' Farm 
and was tracked to a hollow elm. 

The huntsmen tried to frighten her 
out and put in a vicious terrier, but 
he soon retreated with a. bitten nose. 
Then the huntsmen sent for axes to 
cut down the tree so that the vixen 
might be torn to pieces by the hounds. 
What is a tree that it should stand in 
the way of blood ? 

Happily up came old James Mat- 
thams, owner of Collins Farm. * “ No,” 
he said, “ you shall not fell the tree. 
If the vixen has beaten your horses 
and hounds in a fair run she has won 
her life, and I won’t have her killed by 
unfair means.” 

In the presence of a sportsman the 
hunt retired discomfited. 

It is interesting to know- that for 
four years the mother of this vixen has 
started from this same farm, has run 
much the same ground, and has beaten 
the hounds and the huntsmen every time. 
It is good to think that so brave a 
creature has a sportsman farmer to 
save it from foul play. 


A STOWAWAY OF 
THE SKIES 

The Bird That Would Not 
Be Caught 

HOW A CAIRO PIGEON RODE 
TO BAGDAD 

It was a great day at Cairo and a 
pretty occasion. 

The new air-liner City of Cairo was to 
set out on her maiden trip to Bagdad, 
and King Fuad of Egypt was there to 
name the great plane. He spoke the 
ceremonial words, he pulled a cord, 
and, behold, a flight of white pigeons, 
emblematic of the aeroplane, fluttered 
out of the cockpit into the blue. 

Friendly birds they were, and one or 
two flew off a little away and perched 
familiarly on the wings of the plane. 
Then the engines began to throb and 
they fluttered away again—all but one t 
and this voyager had taken his berth 
not on deck, but in the cabin. 

The Extra Passenger 

It was now time to start. . The whirl 
of the propellers rose to a roar. The pigeon 
easily eluded all attempts to lay a hand 
on it, and as there was no more time to 
lose there was nothing to do but leave it 
there. Amid cheers, though not for the 
pigeon, the City of Cairo rose and soared, 
and soon became a speck in the skies. 
The . pigeon, looking through the cabin 
window with beady, perceptive eyes, saw 
Cairo fade in the distance and never 
turned a feather. This pigeon: was a 
traveller born. 

The plane sped over the Sinai Penin¬ 
sula, above the desert way the Children 
of Israel went, and past Petra, the rose- 
red city half as old as time. It came to 
Gaza, where Samson triumphed mightily 
in death, and here it halted. In the 
pause fresh efforts were made to dis¬ 
lodge the joy-rider, but the pigeon, 
though driven out of the cabin, waited 
its opportunity till the plane was about 
to start on the next stage of the journey ; 
and then back again it came, and perched 
confidingly by the pilot in the cockpit. 

Not To Be Left Behind 

It was a noisy, oily place, the cock¬ 
pit of the liner, but there - the pigeon 
was left undisturbed all the long leagues 
to Bagdad. It arrived there covered 
with oil, very thirsty, but quite satisfied 
with itself. By this time its deter¬ 
mination had made itself respected, and 
it was taken to the manager’s house and 
given a bath, which it accepted in the 
spirit in which it was offered. 

Thoroughly refreshed, but still reso¬ 
lute not to be left behind if any more 
1 voyaging was to be done, it flew out of 
the window at the first opportunity and 
roosted for the night on the air-liner. 

Such whole-hearted devotion to travel 
won for the pigeon the respect it de¬ 
served, and it has now been adopted by 
the Bagdad staff of Imperial Airways. 


THE WOLVES AND BEARS COME 
DOWN 

Not only wild boars but wolves and 
bears still survive in the remoter parts 
of France, and cold weather, bringing 
them down from the heights, has made 
them very venturesome. 

There was a' boar hunt down the 
streets of a manufacturing town in the 
Alps, when three wild boars were killed. 
In Central France wolves left- their 
last woodland hiding-places and! a 
donkey was found half-eaten in a field. 

Brown bear shooting in the Pyrenees 
is a regular winter occupation, and a 
young hunter has been decorated by the 
Government for killing four bears. By 
the middle of the winter the usual 
average for the whole season had been 
exceeded. 


Dropping the Flag 
on the Pole 

Amundsen’s Great Day 

In Amundsen’s book on his flight 
across the Polar Sea Riiser-Larsen, who 
was with him, tells very simply and 
dramatically the story of the great 
airship’s passage over the North Pole 
on May 12, 1926, and the dropping of 
the flags. 

At one o’clock of the night before the 
12th (he writes) it speedily cleared up 
below us. We were all glad of this. 
It would have been a disappointment 
not to see the top of the world. At 
one o’clock I calculated the altitude the 
Sun would have on the sextant at the 
point of time when we were at the Pole. 

At 1.15 I went down on my knees 
and measured steadily out through one 
of the port-holes. When the reflection 
of the Sun and the bubble for the 
artificial horizon lay side by side, 
sharply touched by the marking threads, 
I announced “ Now we are there.” 

Under us lay the Polar basin bathed 
in sunshine. One by one the flags were 
dropped down, while we stood with 
uncovered heads. When the ceremony 
was over all our hands sought Amund¬ 
sen’s, and then, naturally enough, 
Wisting’s. There stood the only two 
men who had planted their country’s 
flag at both Poles< 


DOWN BELOW THE DAFFODILS 

One of our readers sends us a note of 
something that struck him in a wireless 
talk by a Notts miner the other day. • 

His boyhood memories of J ules Verne, 
he says, were conjured up by the miner’s 
reference to the great pit-cages now in 
use, carrying 40 men down the shafts 
at a speed sometimes reaching 80 miles 
an hour. This was how the miner 
summed up his life. 

Imagine spending one-third of your 
life underground, lighted only by safety- 
lamps giving less than half the light of a 
candle; where you are in constant 
danger from falls of roof and sides; 
where the heat is so oppressive that it 
makes you sweat to think ; where the 
air you breathe does not seem to satisfy 
you ; where drinking water is precious ; 
where you are continually getting 
knocks and cuts you have to ignore ; 
where you cannot stand upright and 
are frequently in a cramped position ; 
and where on top of all your troubles 
you have as much hard work as any man 
can do. 

This good man, Mr. Hogg of Radford, 
has been doing all this for more than a 
generation. 


A TRAIN THAT CAN RUN 
1000 MILES 

A train drawn by an oil-engine locomo¬ 
tive has been run for 1000 miles without 
taking in fresh supplies of fuel. 

It was built by German engineers in 
Dusseldorf for the Russian Government, 
and draws a load of 1350 tons. It can 
travel four times as far as a steam 
train without taking in fresh fuel. 


THINGS SAID 

Generosity is as catching as influenza. 

Mary Anderson 

The League is getting stronger every 
year. Viscount Cecil 

I have not seen a girl’s ears since the 
war. Bishop of Southwell 

I believe in a Supreme Intelligence 
pervading the Universe. Mr. Edison 
Shakespeare wrote 37 plays and 
created 835 characters. 

Sir J. -Forbes-Robertson 
Take care of the children and the coun¬ 
try will take care of itself. Duke of York 
Goodbye; I shall never return to 
Europe. Mr. C. M. Schwab, crossing the 
. Atlantic for the 70th time 
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THE MAGIC LANTERN 


SAVING THE TOTEM POLES 


An Old Friend in a 
New Age 

HELPING THE B.B.C. 

It is very interesting to see that 
our old parlour friend the magic 
lantern is being brought in to help us 
in the Wireless Age. 

The magic lantern is probably called a 
back number by boys and girls who 
Tisten-in, but their fathers and mothers 
have very pleasant memories of that 
glorious, oily, smoky, smelly thing and its 
living circle of light on the screen. 

There are, the B.B.C. would hastily ex¬ 
plain, magic lanterns and magic lanterns. 
This one does not smoke or smell, and it 
casts, not pictures, but words, on the 
.screen. It has been called in to help actors 
who are engaged in broadcasting a play. 

Taking the Prompter’s Place 

The actors know their parts by heart, 
but they dare not trust themselves to 
broadcast without a copy of the play. 
A prompter is obviously impossible, and 
a book in an actor's hand is a terrible 
nuisance. It means that he lias to look 
down when he wants to look up, that he 
must rustle pages, and perhaps lose his 
part at a critical moment because he is 
not used to acting in this way. Also 
when the head is bent the voice is altered: 

Here comes in the value of our old 
friend the magic lantern. It is suggested 
that the parts of the play shall be thrown 
on a big screen so that he,who runs may 
read. This should be an excellent solution 
of an obvious difficulty. 

The most up-to-date of magic lanterns 
will be used, but we hope the B.B.C. 
will not change its name into something 
ending with scope. It was called magic 
lantern almost three hundred years 
ago, when the marvel was first described 
in a book. It was most truly the magic 
lantern in its great days, when wizards 
used it to conjure up ghosts. And now 
it is called in to help the most magic 
entertainer that ever was evolved by 
the brain of man. 


CHANGES IN A SOUTH 
SEA ISLE 

Famous Names in a Lonely 
Place 

A good friend who lives on Norfolk 
Island, 930 miles from Sydney and 400 
from New Zealand, in the Pacific Ocean, 
sends us some notes on. changes that 
are taking place there. 

Nearly sixty years ago a Melanesian 
mission was established there for the 
training of workers for the islands, and 
the necessaries of life were provided by 
the cultivation of an area of about a 
thousand acres of fertile soil. Forty- 
four years'ago the Church of St. Barna¬ 
bas was erected in memory of Bishop 
Patteson, who ended liis life of devotion 
as a martyr, slain in revenge for the mis¬ 
doings of white men engaged in the cruel 
labour traffic that was then common. 
The windows of the church were designed 
by Sir E. Burne-Jones and carried out by 
William Morris. How’ surprising to 
find the work of these famous artists in 
this lonely island 1 

The mission settlement was withdrawn 
some years ago, and the settlement land 
has been taken over by the Government. 
Now the church is being transferred 
to the Anglican congregation and 
attached to the diocese of Sydney. The 
organ is the gift of Miss Charlotte 
Yonge, the novelist. The pews, made 
of kauri wood, beautifully carved and 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, are the 
work of native boys. 

Norfolk Island, about 8500 acres in 
extent, rises from a rocky coast to a 
height of, more than 1000 feet. It be¬ 
came a penal settlement and then a 
home for some of the Pitcairn Islanders. 
It is now a dependency of Australia, a 
station of the British Pacific Cable, and 
a whaling centre with between 700 and 
Soo inhabitants. 



Grotesque figures on a The solemn-looking man who A totem pole of strange 

totem pole watches over an Indian village animals 



A curious wooden creature on its platform 


Ths Red Man’s strange carved columns which are known as totem poles have been fast dis¬ 
appearing from Canada owing to the large number that has been sent to museums all over 
the world, and the Canadian Government has issued an order that no more are to leave the 
country. The remaining specimens are being preserved, and at Kitwahga, a village in British 
Columbia, as many as twenty totems have been found. Some of them are shown here 


THE DRAGONS ARE 
COMING TO TOWN 

NEW SENSATION FOR 
THE ZOO 

The Gigantic Lizards of Komodo 
Bound for Regent’s Park 

2000 GIANTS 

By Our Natural Historian 

Two dragons are to be the new sensa¬ 
tion of the Zoo. 

Although there never were such 
dragons as legend and fairy tale picture 
for* us, these newcomers are the nearest 
approach to the old idea of them. They 
are, in fact, two of the giant lizards of 
Komodo, in the Dutch East Indies, of 
whose discovery C.N. readers have 
already been informed. 

They are the biggest yet of surviving 
lizards, as far outstripping the rest of 
the lizards to which we are accustomed 
as the giant tortoises of Galapagos 
outstrip other tortoises. The records 
of these terrible lizards speak of exam¬ 
ples ranging from 20 to 30 feet long, but 
the biggest yet measured by scientists 
proved to be under 13 feet, while those 
we shall be able to study at the Zoo are 
ten feet each. 

Land Crocodiles 

Such a length contrasted with that 
of the huge constrictor snakes may 
seem inconsiderable, but these "lizards 
of the East are creatures of substance, 
not running to a vast expanse of thin 
tail, as is the nature of most of their 
order. Here the tail is shorter than the 
body, enormously thick and powerful; 
substantial and forceful enough to sweep 
an animal off its legs at a blow. No 
wonder the natives speak of their 
reptile giants as land crocodiles ! 

Perhaps their weight rather than 
their length suggests what giants they 
are. A ten-foot lizard of the sort Lord 
Rothschild has generously promised 
the Zoo weighs three hundredweight. 
That is 24 stone, far exceeding the 
v.eight of all but the giant gorillas. 
Butcher’s weight is eight pounds to the 
stone, so that a Komodo dragon weighs 
as much as a 42-stone bullock. 

A Tale of a Donkey 

A scientific mission from the United 
States has been in Komodo investigating 
the nature and habits of the giant 
lizards. They have made a rough 
census and find that the giants number 
2000 in the island, while there is a related 
species of “dragons” in the neighbour¬ 
ing island of Flores which are accus¬ 
tomed to feed on carrion. 

One of the monsters (stuffed) has been 
exhibited before the Zoological Society 
by Lord Rothschild, who had a grim 
story to tell of three of them captured 
alive. They were tethered by the bind 
legs, awaiting removal to captivity in 
another land. As they thus rested a 
stray donkey approached. In an instant 
the three reptiles sprang out at it, an 
action consistent with the story of their 
running down and killing mountain 
ponies on the island. 

Bigger than the Monitor 

The greatest of four-footed reptiles 
previously known was the monitor, 
reaching a length of eight or nine feet 
The Zoo has one of over seven or eight 
feet; but the “ dragons ” of Komodo 
are three times the weight of the 
monitors, though these have the bulk 
of a fair-sized man. So an exciting 
experience awaits us. Nothing more 
stimulating in the zoological world has 
happened since strips of wonderfully 
coloured skin began to arrive in London 
and were found at last to be the hide 
of a totally unsuspected animal, the 
famous okapi. 

Two of the great lizards have already 
reached New York, and one has been 
sent to Amsterdam. It travelled in 
state and magnificence in a special 
cabin, artificially heated. E. A. B. 
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MONEY TALKS 

A BANKER AMONG THE 
.. .. BOOKS 

Genius at the Grindstone and 
its Great Gifts to the World 

MEN IN DOUBLE HARNESS 

Our generation is the poorer for the; 
death of Dr. Walter Leaf, a man who* 
has died young in spirit and vigorous of' 
intellect at 74. 

He enjoyed a world-wide reputation as 
a banker and financial expert, with a 
keen and clear outlook* on the social, and 
economic problems of international life-,, 1 
yet, in spite of all his business cares and 
responsibilities, he found time for the 
exercise of the rich and enviable scholar¬ 
ship which gained him foremost distinc¬ 
tion long ago at Cambridge. 

His brilliant translations of ancient 
classics and other literary products of 
his pen remind us that he was not the 
first man to combine business with books. 
He was one of a goodly fellowship of men 
of affairs by whom the world's literature 
has been enriched. 

Three Famous Bankers 

It was another famous banker, George 
Grote, who, after 30 years of the count¬ 
ing-house and several years in Parlia¬ 
ment, gave us the most monumental 
historical work since the days of Gibbon, 
his nine-volume History of Greece. 
Another banker, Samuel Rogers, was a 
highly-esteemed poet and a generous 
friend to writers less fortunate than 
himself. A third from the same calling, 
Walter Bagehot, enjoys increasing fame 
from his writings, though fifty years 
have passed since the grave received him. 

We cherish Matthew Arnold as a gifted 
poet and brilliant critic, but we must 
.remember also that he - was a hard- 
driven Inspector of Schools ; and the 
delight we derive from the novels of 
Anthony Trollope makes it difficult to 
realise that he was one of the busiest 
Civil Servants of his time. Lamb pro¬ 
duced most of his imperishable work 
during his long term of drudgery in the 
India House, where for 33 years he toiled 
as a clerk. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Sandwich 

Sir ’ Walter Scott, that miracle of 
industry and genius, poured out poems, 
novels, history, and biography in an 
endless stream while he was a diligent 
officer in the Scottish Law Courts ; who 
does not remember the picture of him 
riding off in a public coach to his office 
munching a sandwich ? Samuel Richard¬ 
son, whose novels present an unmatched 
knowledge of the human heart, was a 
busy, fussy little printer, as harried and 
hasty in his trade as he was leisurely 
and placid in his immortal writings. 

Seek in what age we may and examine 
what aspect we choose, we find literature 
levying tribute on the busy public 
servant; on Dr. Thomas Browne for his 
incomparable Religio Medici, on old 
Parson Herrick for his lyrics, on Dean 
Donne for his fiery rhetoric and his 
mystic poems. Bacon from the Law 
Courts, Spenser from the turmoil of war 
and politics in Ireland, Chaucer from his 
diplomatic missions and his labours as 
Clerk of the Works at Windsor—how 
sadly impoverished our literature would 
be without their gifts to it I 

We must always mourn the passing 
of gifted men such as Dr. Walter Leaf, 
but he lives in fame as one of a 
talented company. 


AN EAGLE’S FIGHT WITH A DOG 

A fierce fight took place the other day 
near Le Cateau between a dog belonging 
to a French gardener and an eagle.’ The 
struggle was acute, and the poor ■ dog 
would probably have succumbed had 
not the gardener hastened to the rescue 
and killed the bird. 


A Hero boy of 
Somerset 

Jack Wilkinson’s Last 
Ride 

The . Scouts of West Somerset will 
remember Jack Wilkinson for a long 
time. He has died after facing fearful 
odds, and he was given a hero’s funeral. 

Jack was a member of the Timbers- 
combe troop. For two years he had been 
suffering great pain. For two years he 
knew he could not live. But he was 
determined to fight to the end. He went 
on as far as possible as if nothing were 
the matter with him. 

It was not possible to hide it 
altogether, and his brother Scouts 
became aware at what cost Jack was 
“ carrying on.” The story of the lad’s 
bravery got' through to Headquarters. 
Jack was given a special certificate. He 
also received (and no one knew how 
much he prized itl a personal letter from 
Lord Hampton, the Deputy Chief Scout. 
Jack did not say very much about it, 
but it helped him to know that his 
friends were standing - by; they stood by 
to the end, when that frail barque of 
life went down with flag flying. 

They gave him a hero’s funeral. A 
troop trek cart was the bier, draped 
with troop colours and the Union Jack. 
The dead Scout’s hat and stave lay 
on the pall. Scouts from every troop in 
West Somerset followed their comrade 
to the grave. At the end of the service 
they gave the salute, and the Last Post 
was sounded. 

THE CROWD AT THE 
PICTURES 

And the Little Pictures Nobody 
Goes to See 

While thousands of people have been 
pressing in to see the show of Flemish 
art at Burlington House, and all London 
has been talking of this marvellous work, 
the British Museum authorities are say¬ 
ing to themselves “ We have some 
wonderful stuff of the same kind here, 
and no one looks at it.” 

It is a sad truth ; one place is fashion¬ 
able and the other is not. We rush to the 
R.A. and neglect the B.M. There is just 
now on view in the Grenville Library of 
the British Museum a set of tiny Flemish 
paintings which are among the wonders 
of the world and can be seen without 
money and without price. 

They are exquisitely lovely, and they 
teach us afresh to look to illuminated 
manuscripts for the source of much of the 
best of Flemish art. There are sixteen 
miniatures from a Book of Hours painted 
in about 1520 by Gerard Horebout, and 
there is in particular a calendar picture 
which is very amusing. It is painted 
with an incredible fineness, and shows a 
sheep-shearing scene, with tiny men and 
tiny sheep and a quaint little house. 


A SUBMARINE IN A WHIRLPOOL 

We have all heard of Dutch courage, 
and it is not a complimentary term. 
The other day some sailors showed 
courage which was certainly Dutch, 
for they came from Holland, but it was 
as cool and admirable as could be. 

They were on a submarine beneath 
the waters of the Scheldt between West- 
kapelle and Zouteland when, at a depth 
of 100 feet, she entered a whirlpool. 
For one hour the submarine was swirled 
round, owing to defects in control 
mechanism which prevented her escape. 
But the sailors kept their heads, and 
worked away until at last they managed 
to bring.the vessel to the surface. There 
the controls broke down again, and the 
submarine.became helpless once more. 

A British ship saw her plight and sent 
out a wireless call for a tug, but the 
submarine was an independent little 
party, and before help arrived she had 
got repaired again. Eventually she ar¬ 
rived at Flushing. 


The Tomb Yields 
Up a Secret 

The Box of Deben Rings 

For many years students of ancient 
Egypt have asked What is a deben ring ? 

Often they encountered, the word in 
their studies, but they were never sure 
what sort of ring it was. Now, in the 
opening of the" tomb of Queen Hete- 
plieres at Gizeh, men have found a box 
inscribed : “ The mother of the King 
of Upper, and Lower Egypt, Hepte- 
pheres ; box containing deben rings.” 

It is easy to imagine the eagerness 
with which the excavators awaited the 
opening of the box which would solve 
the mystery of that long-lost word. 
Soon the meaning of “ deben ”. was 
made clear, for inside the box were 
found two sets of ten anklets, inlaid 
with dragon-flies of lapis lazuli, red 
cornelian, and malachite. They were 
still as beautiful as when the mother of 
Cheops wore them 5000 years ago, but 
the excavators were not half as grateful 
for their prettincss as' for the fact that 
these anklets solved once and for all 
the mystery of the deben ring. 


THE OLD PILES IN THE 
LAKE 

And What They Set Us 
Thinking About 

‘ Switzerland’s great lake of Neuchatel 
was very low this winter, so low that 
hundreds of wooden piles were exposed 
on which the ancient lake dwellings 
of the Stone Age were built. 

Why did these men before the dawn 
of history .prefer water to dry land 
for their homes ? Why except for 
security against their enemies, animal 
and human ? Security 1 It has been 
man’s quest from the beginning till 
now. Then we built platforms on piles ; 
now we .build submarines; and still 
security eludes us. 

Yet how simple the problem really is ! 
We shall be secure against our enemies 
when we have ceased being enemies, 
when we give up hating and begin loving 
one another. See World Map 

WHERE THEY DO NOT 
WANT TO DIE 
Old Age in a Kentish Village 

The vicar of Dunkirk, near Faversham, 
records what must surely be a unique 
series of funerals in his village. 

At five funerals last year the ages of 
the people buried were 76, 65, 87, 88, 
and 72, an average of nearly 78. Still 
more remarkable, five other funerals 
took place in January and February of 
this year in which the ages were 84, 
761 91 , 70, and 82, an average of over 80. 
Thus ten successive funerals were of old 
folks with a total age of 791 years, or 
an average of over 79. 


PITY THE POOR PYTHON 

If you were asked why a man going 
snake-collecting for the Zoo should first 
take lessons in handling the creatures 
you would probably reply “ Because he 
must learn to hold them so that they 
cannot hurt him.” 

But Mr. Hugh Cott has had these 
lessons so that he may not hurt the 
snakes. Snakes are very easily hurt; 
careless handling may mean a broken 
rib, and wounded snakes do not recover 
in captivity. You must be gentle when 
you seize a python-—but you must be 
quick and firm; too, or the python will 
kill you. Altogether snake-handling is 
an art, and we do not wonder that 
Mr. Cott had a course of lessons in the 
Reptile House at the Zoo before he set 
sail the other day. For Mr. Cott is orf 
his way to the Zambesi Valley to collect 
snakes, frogs, and lizards for the Zoo. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH 
AN OLD CELLAR 

Brighter Camberwell 
THE NEW WRITING ON THE WALL 

About.fifteen months ago there was a 
cellar in Camberwell, dark, dreary, 
where anything not wanted was stored. 
Today it is a delightful little room, one 
of the prettiest in London and the most 
used. This magic has been worked at the * 
order of the Borough Council. 

The room is in the basement of the 
Camberwell Branch Library in Wall 
Street. . For some time there was no 
room for boys and girls and their books 
in the library. Then someone thought 
of the cellar. It was emptied, cleaned,- 
lighted,- shelves put up, tables and 
chairs found. Even then it was not a 
very brilliant place—the ugly duckling 
among juvenile libraries.- 

Not Dressed for the Part 

One day there was a Brighter Cambei- 
well meeting- of the Borough Council, 
arid the question of the Wall Street 
Branch Children’s Library came up. 
The Council decided that it was very well 
so far as it went. A place where any 
boy. or girl can get a book of adventure 
or exploration or romance and escape 
from miles of dull, dreary streets is in 
itself a first-class place. But the Council 
were not content. The room was not 
dressed for the part. 

They decided that the best way to 
make this converted cellar into a really 
magic room was to pretend they were 
living in about 1326 instead of 1926, and 
ask an artist to paint the walls and make 
the cellar beautiful. They gave Mr. Guy 
Millar the task of transformation. 

Mr/Millar is an excellent craftsman, a 
designer of stained glass, a member of 
the South London group of artists. He' 
set to work with a will, and we suspect 
That he secretly enjoyed himself very 
much over this commission. He has put 
friends cf his own and ours and friends 
of the children of England from time 
immemorial on the walls, including the 
Mad Hatter’s Tea Party and the Queen 
of Hearts making cakes for it. 

The Camberwell Borough Council hope 
to tarry on the good work in other juvenile 
departments of their public libraries. 


PETER PASSES 

By a Correspondent In Newark 

Peter is dead. No more will he sit 
up and beg outside the cafe at Newark 
with his collecting-box. 

For six years .Peter had endeared 
himself to everyone in the old town of 
Newark, especially the children. He 
taught himself many tricks, and was so 
wise that he would fetch papers and bills 
for the people in the cafe, and he made 
friends with everyone and every other 
dog. When a special dog friend came 
in he would unearth a bone from one of 
his retreats and bring it to his guest, 
and often he would give up a tasty 
morsel to the kitten. 

But it was as a collector for any 
good cause that Newark knew him best, 
though he had acted on the stage 
and had taken part in many processions. 
He collected for the hospital, the 
Nurses’ Home, and for funds for the 
children’s Christmas treat. 

And now he is no more, for as he was 
exchanging greetings with a big Airedale 
terrier a motor-lorry passed over him, 
and Peter lay in the road. Not a child is 
there who does not miss him. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Panel of late-Gothic tapestry • , £5000 
Set of ten Chippendale chairs . . £820 
Rare Australian 4 d. blue stamp £ 6 S 5 
A portrait by Joseph Highmore £367 
An enamelled armorial goblet /. £220 

Six-fold antique leather screen. ' £220 
Model of a French frigate . . £200 

Order of Communion, 1 548 . £98 ’ 

Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads. £80 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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iNADA AND THE REINDEER 
i new attempt is to be made 


GREAT WEALTH FROM SARDINES 
About 55,000,000rath of sardines 
and tuna fish are now finned yearly 
in Southern California, where the 
fisheries have increased enormously 
in value 

Equator—the middle!;: 

Iine round the gIobe!;!; 


DIGGING UP HERCULANEUM 
A thorough scheme of excavation 
h?5 just been shrhS at Herculaneum, 
the city which was buried at the 
same time as Fbmpeii 


WitfimThis_ 

Sun is overhead at 
noon this week-;-; 



it 






|A DROWNED VILLAGE REAPPEARS 
Hundreds of piles on which 
'ancient lake-dwellings stood 
^exposed 


THE CAMELS OF THE NORTH 
The number of camels in Siberia and Turkestan 
is increasing in spite of the climate, and 
there are now over 730,000 
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THE WORLD’S WETTEST AND SUNNIEST AREAS FOR MARCH 
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A TERROR IN THE TROPICS 
Hailstones as big as oranges fell at 
Wuntho, Burma, latelg, causing much 
damage to buildings 


A SCHOOL FOR ELEPHANTS 
A popular occupation among 
the Congo natives is catching 
babg elephants to be trained 
as porters at a special school. 
The hunters carry them off 
bodilg 


iWeliesforws (j7) Sunniest areas 


WHALES £>FF PERU 
Though whales ane becoming rarer 
almost everywhere,Norwegian sailors 
sag thatlheg are still plentiful off 
Peru, where one ship has cauqhf ewer 
900 in a gear , 



AGR'EAT CITY SHAKEN 
Osaka, the Manchester of Japan and 
a city of two million people, has just 
experienced a severe earthguake 
which worked havx in southern Japan 


TIDAL WAVE IN MADAGASCAR 
Tamatave.Madaqascars chief port.was 
struck by a cyclone recently, the sea sweeping 
up the streets for a distance of 500 feet 
and causing much damage 


A RECORD DIAMOND RUSH 
About 25C00 people took part in the 
race to peg claims when a farm near 
Lichtenbura was proclaimed as a diamond 
field lately. See news columns 
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ODD WAYS OF A LIZARD FAMILY 
A recent traveller in northwest 
Australia was amazed bu the voracity 
of the monitor-lizards which, he says, will 
swallow tins of jam withouf troubling 
about the metal 


EALANU 


UNCLE MAC AND 
HIS BULLET 
Another Remarkable Story 

“ Uncle Mac,” that great friend of every¬ 
body, sends us this very interesting note from 
Savoy Hill. We are all glad to know that Mr. 
Derek McCulloch, as Uncle Mac was known 
before he became our uncle, is very much 
alive after his remarkable experience. 

I read with interest (lie says) the 
Marvellous Story of a Bullet, which 
appeared in the C.N. a short time ago, 
and it may interest you to know that the 
case is not without parallel. 

In July, 1916, I was myself severely 
wounded ; in addition to nine wounds 
I lost an eye, and one bullet lodged deep 
in my left lung. I carried the bullet for 
eight years, and then, though warned 
by skilled surgeons that it would be 
dangerous, T was compelled to undergo 
an operation. 

Professor Saucrbruch of Munich, who 
has a great reputation, held out little 
hope, but operated, and after three or 
four hours he extracted the bullet. 
Nerves were severed as a result of the 
wounds, wasting occurred, and my 
shoulder was apparently irreparably 
damaged. Three months ago the same 
surgeon again operated. He has grafted 
two live nerves, joined two muscles, 
inserted a silver plate, and raised my 
shoulder over two inches to the level of 
its fellow, and I am now again using my 
once useless arm. 


A RACING ITEM 

Most of us would probably think of 
a horse with a tube in its windpipe to 
help its breathing as a decrepit creature 
which would be better dead. 

But there is a steeplechaser named 
War Gratuity which, at Aylesbury the 
other day, won its eighteenth race with 
a silver tube in its throat, placed there 
six years ago. Clearly there is nothing 
decrepit about War Gratuity 1 


FIVE HOURS OF HEROISM 
A Miner’s Feat of Endurance 

How many shining names of heroes 
are written in the Book of Life in the 
story of the recent pit disasters nobody 
knows, but certainly among them is 
Frederick Williams. 

A shaft was being sunk when the 
water rushed in and the pipes collapsed. 
Williams received a staggering blow, 
but recovered sufficiently to reach the 
ladder. Clinging to it, he looked round 
for his workmate, John Smith. The man 
had a fractured shoulder and was half¬ 
unconscious, and the rising water was 
creeping up to his month. 

Williams took the helpless man in 
his arms and supported him for five 
hours. Part of the time Williams had 
to grip a wire rope with his teeth, or 
he' would have dropped down into a 
hundred feet of water. 

At last help came. A rope was lowered 
and Williams tied it round Smith, who 
was drawn up to safety. Then, his long 
feat of endurance ended, Williams him¬ 
self was rescued from the brink of death. 

It is a tale not unworthy of the brave 
days of Nelson. 


A CRYSTAL DISCOVERY 

The discovery has been made by Dr. 
Coblentz that crystals of the, mineral 
called molybdenite are sensitive to light. 

If a crystal is put in front of a lamp 
it generates an electric current, and the 
strength of the current depends so 
exactly on the strength, of the light that 
by measuring the current we can 
measure the candle-power of the lamp. 
The molybdenite crystal will also detect 
the invisible, or infra-red rays, and even 
heat rays. 

Dr. Coblentz, a scientist on the staff 
of the famous United States Bureau of 
Standards, thinks his discovery will 
give us a new electric eye, better than 
the delicate photo-electric cells now 
being used for television and other 
experiments. 


A BICYCLE FOR 59s. 6d. 
Triumph of British Industry 

One of the most amazing exhibits at 
the British Industries Fair just held at 
Birmingham was a bicycle, fully equipped 
and ready to ride away, to sell retail 
for £2 19s. 6d. 

This would have been deemed im¬ 
possible 20 years-ago ; indeed, 30 years 
ago a much worse machine would have 
cost £18. 

It is a striking illustration of the 
economy of labour that has come about. 
Wages, of course, are very much 
higher now that bicycles are very cheap 
than in the old days when bicycles were 
very dear. The fall in costs, in. spite of 
dearer materials and higher wages, is the 
result of making a very large number of 
bicycles at once and making each part 
separately by machinery, the process 
known as mass production. 

NEW INHABITANTS OF THE ZOO 

The Zoo is now getting ready for its 
busy season, which begins at Easter, 
and many new animals are being added. 

Alterations and repairs are carried 
out during the winter months, when few 
people visit the Gardens, but that is 
not the time to import new animals, 
for they would not survive the sudden 
change in temperature. Now, however, 
the new” specimens have begun to 
arrive. The first arrivals were a 
Mongolian wild horse, so wild that the 
keepers had to be careful not to get in 
the way of his heels as they unpacked 
him; a magnificent full-grown wart 
hog, the first adult specimen the Zoo 
has had ; and a young yak. 

These were followed by a large con¬ 
signment of animals from Gambia, 
including antelopes, birds, serval cats, 
monkeys, baboons, desert foxes, turtles, 
crocodiles, snakes, chameleons, and 
other reptiles. A native keeper ac¬ 
companied the animals to this country, 
and a Zoo keeper met them when they 
were landed here. 


NEWS FROM A PRECIPICE 
Remarkable Adventure 

SURGICAL OPERATION ON 
A MOUNTAIN SIDE 

A story comes from Sydney telling 
how three surgeons and two women 
> crawled down a mountain side to operate 
I on a boy who had been accidentally 
| shot and was lying in the depths of 
the Burragorang Valley. 

The path down the mountain, called 
Mount Solitary, was such as would 
daunt the most intrepid climber. These 
five brave souls were ordinary people, 
and they carried between them a 
collapsible operating-table, surgical in¬ 
struments, anaesthetics, and other things. 

The oiily way down ran almost sheer. 
It was a goat path not more than two 
feet wide. The rough cliff rose on one 
hand and on the other was a precipice 
with a roaring torrent at the base. At 
six places in the descent the path 
ceased, and the party had to jump five 
feet or more of sheer cliff. 

For three hours and a half the five 
toiled down 2000 feet on their errand 
of mercy. When they arrived at the 
place where the wounded boy was 
lying they were in a state of exhaustion, 
and soaked through by having to cross 
a stream on the way down. 

They operated, and the party divided, 
the women staying behind and the sur¬ 
geons going back up that terrible, cliff, 
toiling up the slippery path in the dark. 
They were due back to look after their 
regular patients. . 

The boy’s recovery is good. He 
will never forget that night and the 
self-sacrifice and heroism of five people 
who fought successfully against great 
odds to save his life. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bramante . . . Brah-mahn-tay 

Perugino . . , Pay-roo-je-no 

Urbino ..Oor-be-no 

Zodiacal . . . . . Zo-dy-ah-kal 
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The Man Who Spoke 
in Smiles 

'Three things a great English- 
1 man left behind him : 

The loyalty of a great comer of the Empir e 
he had built up ; 

The Zoo in Regent’s Park ; 

The memory of a man who spoke in smiles. 

He was Sir Stamford Raffles, 
the man who gave us the Zoo. 
Let us think, whenever we think 
of the Zoo, that it was given to 
us by a man who spoke in smiles. 

It was a Malay who so described 
him, a member of an Eastern 
race over which that noble 
Englishman had command. But 
Raffles was courteous to Malays 
and Europeans alike. The poorest 
might speak to him, and he 
spoke in smiles. 

That is a fine character to 
leave behind. Raffles was a man 
who left his mark on the Com¬ 
monwealth ; he gave us Singa¬ 
pore, and after he retired from 
the East he gave us the Zoo., He 
was a man of untiring energy who 
did in his 45 years the work of 
many lives. The idea that this 
strong, brave, tireless man can be 
remembered as one who spoke in 
smiles tells us more of him than 
books could tell. 

Words are only one way of 
speaking. We speak in frowns, 
in scowls, in sneers. We speak 
with a lifting of the eyebrows 
and with a curling of the lips. 
The eye says more than the 
tongue, and words take their 
meaning from the expression of 
the man who says them. Why is 
it that one friend can say the 
same words to us as another, but 
in one case they are welcomed 
and in the other they make us 
angry ? It is because of the way 
in which the words are spoken. 

When we read books that tell us 
what great men said we cannot 
always tell all they mean because 
we cannot see the smile. Some¬ 
times even in the Gospels we 
do not know what Jesus meant 
until we catch the smile. Once 
He wanted to warn His friends 
not to find fault with other 
people. Take the plank out of 
your own eye and then you will 
see clearly how to take the 
speck out of your brother's eye, 
He said. Can we miss the smile 
on His face when He pictured a 
man with a plank in his own eye 
terribly concerned because his 
brother had a speck in his ? 

We shall find if we try it that 
much can be said in smiles. Only 
they must not be put on, or 
kept on as a fixed expression 
such as faces sometimes had at 
the photographer's in the days 
before snapshots. We do not 
want the smile that will not come 
off. What we do want is the 
courtesy and goodwill which will 
find expression without our 
thinking about it ; the feeling 
that puts all the troubles in an 
old kit-bag and smiles on its wav 
through the world. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Truth and Beauty 

giNCE the Greeks set Beauty to be 
worshipped on the Parthenon 
and sought Truth in their philoso¬ 
phies philosophers have never ceased 
to ask: What is Beauty? What is 
Truth ? The genial Professor of 
Philosophy at Manchester University 
has put the old question and given an 
answer which sends us away sorrowful, 
for he declares that, while Beauty is 
changeless, Truth . changes with the 
changing thoughts of men. " What was 
true to the Greeks is not true to us.” 

But is it truth that changes ? Does 
it not seem likely that truth is eternal 
and only the ears which listen for it 
are mortal ? To tell the truth, some¬ 
one said, requires one to speak and one 
to listen. Out of the infinite number 
of truths of the Universe mortal ears 
have heard some aright, and those 
which man is most persuaded he has 
rightly heard have all a divine beauty. 

We pursue truth as we follow 
beauty, confident in the belief that 
Keats expressed : 

Beauty is truth , truth beauty . 

Always we must go on searching 
for Truth until we find it. 

■ ;® •• 

Two Men Cross the Road 

Two men crossing the i*oad have 
been very angry. They are 
both Frenchmen, and one of them 
has been already in the C.N. 

. He is the man who lives so near 
the frontier of Italy that one of his 
fields is 100 yards across the border. 
In the past it did not matter, and he 
simply thought of that bit of land as 
a field, but now he knows only too well 
that it is Italy. He has been warned 
that he must never be found on it 
without a passport, and every time 
he goes to feed a chicken or pull a 
lettuce he must show his passport. 

The other Frenchman cannot blame 
Italy, for he has been fined one franc 
for crossing the road in Paris. 

In order to avoid accidents the Paris 
police have put up notices warning 
all pedestrians to cross the Champs 
Elysees at the refuges only. This man 
crossed elsewhere, and was prosecuted. 
Fie engaged an eloquent lawyer to 
fight the case, but he lost, and he has 
had to pay about twopence in fines, 
and much more to his lawyer! 

What War Is 

goMEBODY who has been studying 
French, English, and Italian 
school history books finds that the 
English say that war is wrong, the 
Italians that war is ugly, and the 
French that war is stupid. 

We think it is all three. 

® 

The true answer to prayer is the 
consciousness of an unseen hand help¬ 
ing US. H. Blundell • 


A Country Surprise 

^E were giving a few surprises of 
the countryside the other day. 
Here is another. 

Two bats collided in flight and one 
fell at the Editor's feet. A lady 
picked it up and the bat lay motionless 
in her hand for some minutes. Then it 
flew away. 

®. . 

Would They ? 

Jf people could see the minutes of 
- their lives ticking away, as they can 
see the miles or the amperes, do you 
think they would waste time worrying 
about precedents or "conventions or 
public opinion ? British Weekly 

© 

Tip-Cat 

T^ere are said to be six hundred 
different uses of the bamboo cane. 
One is enough for most boys. 

13 

^ Chislehurst man has four sons who 
are all bellringers. He gave them 
a sound education. 

□ 

gusiNEss men announce that there is 
a good time coming. We will 
believe this when it gets going. 

0 

A Profi^ssor recommends a technical 
education for the washerwoman. 

If she had it pro¬ 
bably she would 
find it would not 
wash. 

0 

Football has be¬ 
come popular in 
Mexico. Until the 
next revolution. 

0 

The North Coun¬ 
try is full of 
grit. That is . the 
worst of living 
where the factories 
are. 

A business man 
declares he got 
a telephone call 
from London to Liverpool in fourteen 
seconds. He is expected to recover. 

0 

The other day a singer said he was 
not the greatest tenor in the 
world. So the audience let him off. 

0 

The London policeman will reply to 
any foolish questions. He also 
knows the answers to the other ones. 

m 

Peter Puck Round England 

Charming are the tales of Wessex: 
Better still The heads of Essex. 

Let no trouble try or vex, 

Come and live in Middlesex. 

Girls and boys are blithe as larks 
In the flowery lanes of Berks. 

Come away from noise and flurry 
To the green retreats of Surrey. 

Fine men come from ranch and 
* lumberland, 

But we beat them in Northumberland. 

Even poems grow in crops 
In the fruitful fields of Shrops. 

Why, O Wye, are you a merry ford ? 
Because I flowthrough lovely Hereford. 


The Back Door to 
the Museum 

Why Not Open the Front One ? 

By a Lover of London 

|t is a source of constant astonish- 
ment that with much enthu¬ 
siasm for our museums displayed 
outside their walls there should often 
be so little enthusiasm inside. 

Two cases are brought to our notice, 
not for the first time. 

One is the case of the empty Record 
Office Museum, one of the unique 
museums of the nation. Its hours oj 
opening appear to be framed almost 
deliberately to keep people out. 

The other is the case of the Geo¬ 
logical Museum, with one side in 
Jermyn Street and one in Piccadilly. 
It is a constant source of disappoint¬ 
ment that nobody goes, yet it has never 
occurred to the official mind to open 
the front door and let people in. 

The Geological Museum has one ol 
the most precious sites in London, yet 
it hides itself with a back-street door. 

Is it not strange that in these days 
the Official Mind does not realise the 
value of a Front Door or a Shop 
Window ? What would London think 
of Mr. Self ridge if he built up his doors 
in Oxford Street and left the public to 
enter at the back ? It is precisely 
what the Government does with the 
wonderful shop which tells our people 
the story of our wondrous past, 

'« 

Love to Devon 

Give my love to Devon , said the Editor in 
writing to one of our C.N. poet friends; and 
this is what comes back from Devon. 

I stood out in the open, 
Underneath a dome of blue, 

And l gave his love to Devon, 

As he had written me to do. 

I shouted to the Tamar, 

And I whispered to the Wood ; 

I told the Copse and Hedges, 

And I know they understood. 

Yes, I gave his love to Devon, 

And, spite distances and din, 

I am sure that he will hear it 
When his soul is listening-in. 

Egbert Sandford 

© 

A Little Prayer for the Beasts 

For those, 0 Lord, the humble 
beasts, who with us bear the burden 
and heat of the day and offer their 
guileless lives for the well-being of 
their countries, we supplicate Thy 
great tenderness of heart, for Thou 
hast promised to save both man and 
beast, and great is Thy loving¬ 
kindness, 0 Master, Saviour of the 
World. Lord have mercy.. 

. From the Liturgy of the Russian Church 

The Little Pool 

It is very, very small, 

It is not a lake at all, 

It is just a moorland pool, 

Dark and fresh and very cool. 
Small, but not too small to hold 
Silver stars and sunshine’s gold. 
Small, but not too small to do 
More than leagues of ocean blue, 
For the waves of all the sea 
Could not give one drink to me ! 

It is like some people here : 

Very small but very dear. 

Country Gill 


Peter Puck Wants 
to Know 



If shoe-trees are 
packed in tree- 
trunks 
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A SECRET CAVERN REVEALED 


OLD MUSIC NEW 
TO THE WORLD 

GREAT DISCOVERY 
IN ITALY 

Looking Into a Library of 
Three Centuries 

NEARLY 100 VOLUMES 

For a long time music-lovers have 
been whispering to each other about a 
great find of old music in Italy. No 
one knew anything* about it. Every¬ 
body was afraid it might be all a 
mistake, like the supposed finding of 
the books of Livy, which made a number 
of classical scholars curious for a time 
and thousands of schoolboys resentful. 

This discovery holds no such terrors 
except for those who will deal with the 
lute music, and they will be experts 
who love terrors. For the rest of the 
world it is pure joy—ninety-five volumes 
of i6th, 17th, and 18th-century Italian 
music, some of which have not been 
opened for two hundred years. 

Sad Event Brings Joy 

The officials of the National Library 
at Turin, who are holding this treasure, 
are under command of the Italian 
Government to allow no one save 
experts to see the books until their 
authenticity has been fully established. 
Many rumours have arisen as to the 
finding of the music, but all we are 
allowed to know is that a whisper about 
an ancient musical library being for 
sale came to the ears of Turin University. 

Professor Gentile, a composer, con¬ 
ductor, and great musical scholar, a 
professor at Turin, decided that it must 
be kept for Italy. It was necessary for 
someone with money to step in at once. 
Signor Roberto Foa, of Turin, who loves 
pictures and music, bought the collection. 

Then a sad event brought about joy 
for Italy and the world. Signor Foa’s 
son died, and the father conceived the 
magnificent idea of giving the music to 
Turin as a deatjiless memorial to the one 
who had joined the Choir Invisible. 

A Superb Gift 

It is indeed a superb gift. Many of 
the books are in manuscript, and have 
bindings which recall the glorious days of 
tooling and gold leaf and enamel. Music- 
lovers of all kinds will be interested, 
for the volumes throw much light on 
the Italian music which, in its great 
days, had such an influence on the rest 
of Europe. There are compositions 
hitherto unknown by Vivaldi, Stradella, 
Traetta, Haydn, and Hasse, and a 
great deal of earlier song-music. An 
old friend of ours also figures in this 
company, an 18th-century Italian com¬ 
poser called Galuppi. Browning has 
him in his Dramatic Lyrics : 

Here you come with your old music, and here’s 
•all the good it brings, 

What, they lived once thus at Venice where 
the merchants were the kings, 

Where Saint Mark’s is, where the Doges used 
to wed the sea with rings ? 

. . . Oh, they praised you, I dare say! 
Brave Galuppi ! that was music / good alike at 
grave and gay! 

/ can always leave off talking when / hear a 
master play / 

Work for the Experts 

Professor Gentile says it will take 
months really to examine the contents 
of this new-old library. Then, perhaps, 
we shall be told definitely if this or that 
has really been seen before, or if it is a 
copy of a lost original. But in the mean¬ 
time we can revel in the thought that, 
whether it pleases great experts or not, 
tills treasure adds to the wealth of the 
world. It sets us thinking of our 
existing treasures. Where should we 
have been if eleven volumes of Beet¬ 
hoven had never been found, if someone 
had lost for ever Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony ? It is not every day that 
our store of lovely things is added to. 

We shall wait with great interest for the 
day when we shall have this lost music 
ringing in our ears. 


A n extraordinary discovery has just 
been made on the Riviera, and the 
mystery it reveals may never be solved. 

All the Riviera is rocky soil, so that 
when roads are made it is necessary to 
use blasting charges. This was done at 
Antibes the other day, and after the ex¬ 
plosion the workpeople were astonished 
to discover a cavern containing a statue. 

No one had ever heard of the exist¬ 
ence of a secret cave in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The statue was partly covered 
by calcareous matter from the drippings 
of the roof, and was mounted on a pedes¬ 
tal hewn from the rock. It proved to 
be a figure representing the Virgin Mary. 

How did it get there ? We must wait 
for expert archaeologists to tell us, but 
at present the generally accepted belief. 


A good friend in South Africa is hurt by a 
word or two in which we said that nobody 
loves the threepenny bit. It seems that some¬ 
body does. This is our friend’s letter, which we 
gladly publish. 

N obody loves the threepennybit, you 
say. Well, some years ago it might 
have been said that in South Africa 
nobody loved the penny, and so the 
threepennybit (the tickey, as we call 
it) entered largely into commerce. To¬ 
day in some lines it may be said to rule 
the market. 

Your Indian .vegetable and fruit-seller 
certainly loves the threepennybit. Look 
into his basket and ask the price of a 
fat little cabbage, fresh and appetising ; 
you will surely be told that its price is a 
tickey. Have you a mind to regale your¬ 
self on pineapples in their season ? The 


is that this cavern was a secret hiding- 
place for the early Christians, who used 
to gather there for \vorship in Roman 
times. Many dwellers by the Mediter¬ 
ranean suffered martyrdom, including 
Ste. Devote, a young girl, who was cruelly 
slain on the neighbouring island of 
Corsica and (so legend says) was 
secretly buried at Monaco, not very far 
from Antibes, about 300 a.d. 

If this theory be true what wonderful 
things the cavern has seen ! The men 
and women who gathered there came in 
desperate peril, ever fearing the sudden 
clangour of Roman armour. 

On the whole, there seems good 
ground for believing that the cave 
was used as a church when most men 
worshipped Jupiter, Osiris, or Wotan. 


same dear little coin will bring you two. 
You would like some nice red tomatoes 
but are not sure of the market price, so 
you ask for a tickey worth, and are 
offered four or five. If your child wishes 
to buy a surprise packet or desires a 
small supply of chocolate a tickey will 
suffice. As 1 sat just now on my ver¬ 
andah a native Salvation Army band 
went by; they did not despise my little 
offering, but looked as if they really 
loved the threepennybit. 

One man’s poison may be another 
man’s meat; other lands, other customs. 
We are all more likely to live up to our 
proper value if we are in our right place. 
It may be of some consolation to the 
despised threepennybit in England to 
know that, as a tickey, he is truly loved 
in South Africa. 
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THE GOLD RUSH 

WHAT IT IS LIKE TODAY 

Seventeen Thousand People 
Waiting to Start at a Signal 

ABSURD SITUATION 

We have often heard of a big diamond 
rush, but few of us can realise what it 
lias come to mean, for instance, in 
present-day South Africa. 

Some new settler in the Transvaal 
finds diamonds in the gravel on his 
holding. In the old days, as the news 
spread, men would rush to the neigh¬ 
bouring land and peg out their claims 
in the old way. The first to hear the 
news was the first to get there. But 
today the race is organised by the 
Government like an event at an athletic 
meeting. The man who wants to take 
part in a rush must obtain a digger’s 
licence and wait for a Government 
proclamation of the date, time, and 
place of the rush. 

Athletes Race for Diamonds 

When the day corned all the claimants 
must line up and await the starting 
signal. Then they must sprint along 
till the ground is reached, and be content 
with whatever choice their fleetness may 
secure them. A year ago 2000 men and 
boys joined in such a race, and now there 
has been another in which 17,000 took 
part 1 It is believed that this will 
prove the last of its kind, and with 
good reason.* 

Naturally all sorts of people are 
interested in a gold rush, from the 
Johannesburg office boy to the great 
^mining companies. But how can a 
great mining company take part in a 
sprint ? It does not appoint its chair¬ 
man of directors, or even its general 
manager. It appoints a special repre¬ 
sentative, and naturally he is chosen 
for his prowess as a runner. So it comes 
about that side by side with the genuine 
digger and the young fellow trying his 
luck there appear in the line-up at the 
starting-point trained athletes with no 
direct interest in diamond digging at 
all, champions of their provinces, even 
Olympic heroes. In this last rush 
there were runners brought all the way 
from Australia. 

A False Start 

All this has proved too much for the 
genuine digger ; he has made his protest, 
and in a very effective way. Twenty 
minutes before the appointed hour for 
this last rush there was what racing 
people call a false start. Someone 
thought, or pretended to think, that the 
signal had been given, and at once 
12,000 of the 17,000 set off, leaving the 
other 5000, including the athletes, stand¬ 
ing at the starting-post. 

There were 200 mounted police to 
regulate the proceedings, and they 
managed to turn back some of the less 
determined, but the rest got through 
and staked out their claims. Of course 
the claims were challenged, and the 
Government is faced with the necessity 
of reconsidering the whole position. 

THE WAY TO SET YOUR HAIR 
ON FIRE 

A Folkestone lady sitting in the sun¬ 
light at her window the other day was 
astonished to find her hair suddenly 
burning. Her celluloid comb had 
caught fire from the sun. 

One more person now knows the folly 
of wearing celluloid, but at present it is 
lawful to sell inflammable combs and 
inflammable toys, and the only hope is 
in spreading the knowledge of their 
danger, or of boycotting the shops where 
they are sold. 


PREPARING THE CHILDREN’S FLEET 



Storing the repaired boats in rows 


With the coming of spring children are looking forward to the opening of the season on the 
London boating pools. These pictures show the little paddle-boats being repaired and made 
ready for the day, soon to arrive, when they will be afloat again 


SOMEBODY LOVES THE THREEPENNYBIT 
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KEEP THE COUNTRY 
BEAUTIFUL 

GROWING INTEREST OF 
EVERYBODY 

Kent County Council to Deal 
With Ugly Advertisements 

MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT AS 
A SPOILER 

All good citizens have been much 
heartened by the growing interest taken 
by all sorts of people in keeping our 
country beautiful. Earth has nothing to 
show more fair than our English country¬ 
side. There is nothing more beautiful in 
the world ; it is the priceless possession of 
us all, the precious heritage of every 
boy and girl born in these islands. 

In generations past the hand of man 
has made it more beautiful still. Man 
has covered it with well-cultivated 
fields, with thousands of miles of green 
hedgerows, with gardens that are often 
like a dream, with churches and cottages 
and country seats which are our constant 
pride at home and the unfailing delight 
of all who come from other lands. 

Public Opinion to the Rescue 

It is a great encouragement that the 
Prime Minister has given his blessing to 
the movement for organising into one 
all the scattered bodies existing to 
prevent the spoiling of the countryside. 
But more encouraging still is" the 
evidence of increasing indignation every¬ 
where when something happens to hide 
a piece of beauty or put up a piece of 
ugliness. Thousands of people who used 
to think that ugliness could not be 
helped are now found protesting when 
they come across it, and public bodies 
are showing themselves sensitive to the 
universal desire to save what beauty re¬ 
mains to us, this rarest possession that our 
country has. It is sacrilege to spoil it. 

. The C.N. has been delighted to see that 
the Kent County Council ‘ lias adopted 
the new Act which enables it to control 
advertisements on its highways. The 
Kent. County Council has in its keeping 
a matchless piece of Earth, a vivid piece 
of history ; these fields of Kent were a 
kingdom before Rome was an Empire. 

Kent Leads the Way 

It is due to the Kent County Council 
also, to say that as a public body it has 
been jealous of the preservation of the 
loveliness of Kent, and wc look forward 
to seeing Kent give a lead to other 
counties in the vigorous administration 
of the new Act. No longer is there aiiy 
excuse for ugly things on our highways, 
for shrieking hoardings, for houses with 
their whole sides daubed with painted 
advertisements, for tiled roofs painted 
with letters six feet long, ruining a 
spacious landscape for thousands who 
approach it in search of rest and beauty. 
This selfish use of private property to 
destroy a public interest can now be 
stopped, and we hope C.N. readers every¬ 
where will write to their county councils 
to ask them to stop it. It is our duty 
to pull down ugly things. 

Watch the Ministry of Transport 

It is our duty, we regret to say, 
to keep a very watchful eye on some of 
our Government Departments. What¬ 
ever the Prime Minister may say about 
the beauty of the countryside, his 
Transport men are not so jealous of it 
as they might, be. The Ministry of 
Transport has made some splendid roads 
since the war, and some of them arc a 
credit to all concerned. But there are 
others with blots upon them that are 
inexcusable. Some of the bridges the 
Ministry is setting up are a disgrace 
to all responsible for them. There are two 
on the Farningham section of the road 
from Sidcup to Wrotliam, and there is 
one, most unhappily, side by side with 
the lovely old bridge, at Pershore, in 
Worcestershire. It is incredible that 
anyone with this old bridge in front of 
them, saving it for its beauty's sake, 
should be able to set up beside it one 


THE DOCTOR GIVES 
HIS LIFE 

Thinking of the Others 

THE STREET PERIL 

A very noble man has just died, true 
to the tradition of a great calling. 

Last summer Dr. P. Butler, of Arnolcb 
near Nottingham, was called to the 
scene of an accident. He was told that 
two workmen had fallen from a scaf¬ 
folding, and he hurried to them in a 
car. Just as he was getting out of the 
car he was knocked down by a motor¬ 
bicycle, sustaining severe injuries, which 
included a broken leg. 

He should have been driven to a hos¬ 
pital at once, but insisted on being carried 
to the men who had been hurt. He cared 
for them with all the patience and skill 
of a man in perfect health, although he 
was suffering terrible pain. When he 
had done everything he could for the two 
workmen this heroic man sought help 
for himself, but it was too late. 

After months of suffering Dr. Butler 
died the other day in a nursing home. 
He. might have recovered from his 
injuries if it had not been for the shock 
and strain of attending to the other 
men just after liis own accident. 

Science has her army of martyrs, and 
Dr. Butler takes his place with the men 
who have died through trying to cure 
lepers or have perished through making 
experiments with X-rays. 

How tragic it is to think of all this 
learning, gallantry, and kindness lost in 
a street accident! It seems worth while 
to drive carefully when one thinks of the 
sort of hero one might kill. 

A BOOK ABOUT MAKING 
THINGS 

The Craftsman’s Anthology 

The Dryad Handicrafts, which does 
its work at 42, St. Nicholas Street, 
Leicester, has done wisely and well in 
publishing an Anthology, almost en¬ 
tirely in prose, on the making and 
doing of things. It is entitled Craftsmen 
All, and the price is four shillings. 

The book covers a wide range of 
subjects, such as building, metal work, 
writing and printing, painting and wood- 
cuts, and the country crafts of the 
ploughman, wood-turner, blacksmith, 
hedger and ditcher, and the Lake 
District maker of wooden hoops. 

The authors quoted begin with 
Alfred, come down ' to Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby, the modern architect, and 
all the extracts are well chosen. Some 
are quaint, most are practical and 
informative. Here is one from a thir¬ 
teenth-century treatise which is quaint 
and. practical too. “The plough- 
driver should not be melancholy or 
wrathful, but cheerful, jocund, and 
full of song, so that by his melody and 
song the oxen may in a manner rejoice 
in their labour." 

The book is illustrated by id plates, 
and, as becomes a book on craftsmanship, 
*« is excellently printed and produced. 
We have immensely enjoyed looking 
through this most admirable volume. 

Continued from the previous column 
•of the most hideous bridges that ever 
crossed a river. It is in'the Prime 
Minister's own county, and it is an 
offence that makes the lover of his 
country blush as he passes over it. For 
Beauty and the Beast there is no match¬ 
ing these two bridges side by side as we 
run across the Avon into Pershore. 

Everywhere the spoiler’s hand is 
busy doing mischief; everywhere some 
heart that beats for England must be 
busy too. We are all to blame for what 
is done about our doors to spoil our 
countryside, and every one of us lias 
power to raise a voice against it. 

Life is good and joy runs high 
Between English earth and skyi 

Let us keep it so as long as life runs 
through our veins. Picture on hack page. 


What Sir Isaac 
Newton Did 

Sir Isaac Newton's immortality enters 
upon its third century this month. 

In Trinity College, Cambridge, is an 
old garden on which he looked his last 
two hundred* years ago. It was not the 
last garden in which he walked or sat, 
for he died in Kensington on the first 
spring day of 1727, and that house's 
restful lawn has long been covered with 
bricks and mortar. But the college 
garden, where flowers come and go in 
the borders and a fig tree suns itself 
on the wall, still holds the memory of 
him. He grew from manhood to long 
past middle age in this garden, and 
sat there often meditating in his chair. 

The Mystery of Light 

Stories were told of him in the 
College Common Room : of how he had 
been seen diligently blowing bubbles, 
or of how the mainspring of gravitation 
came to his mind as he watched the 
apples fall in autumn from a tree. 
It is pleasant to think that in Sir Isaac 
Newton dwelled something of the child, 
and that in all the panoply of his 
intellect he did not set himself above 
simple things. The soap bubbles had 
their meaning for him. Their changeful 
rainbow colours whispered to him some 
of the secrets of light. Not all. Sir 
Isaac knew too much to believe that 
he knew all about light, how it came 
and how it was distributed. When the 
light of the world faded from his eyes 
he was still wondering, still patiently 
trying to find out. 

When he grew quite old' complete 
serenity settled on him. He was able 
to look back on a life in which he had 
done so much and found such great 
truths knowing that the problems he had 
set himself must await generations of 
men and minds yet unborn. There had 
been a time when his inability to rise 
to the greatest heights of which his 
mind had been capable had irked him. 
His best work, he used to say, had 
been done in the year of the Great 
Plague and the year following, from 
which we may know that he was then 
only twenty-five ! 

A Universal Law 

In those years the whole Solar System 
seemed spread out before him so that 
he could read its meaning. He saw what 
was the meaning of force, and the 
connection between force and motion. 
He laid down for all men to follow the 
Laws of Motion. Then, with the laws 
he had prescribed to guide him and his 
methods of mathematical calculation to 
help him, he soared above Earth to 
apply them to the planets and the Sun. 

He perceived (and this is the greatest 
single thought that any mathematician 
ever conceived) thait the law which 
governs the fall of the apple rules the 
planets as they travel round the Sun, 
the Moon as it speeds round the Earth, 
He saw that the Law was universal. 
He proved it by years of laborious 
calculation which admitted of no dispute 
and lifted what might have been an 
inspired guess into a fact. 

His Bequest to the World 

Thus it was in all his work. He 
examined light, and he framed an idea 
of how it travelled and what was its | 
nature ; but he laid most stress on the | 
geometrical properties of its rays, which j 
could be examined. He was deeply 
interested in chemistry, but he had no 
vague theories to air about it. 

He left to the world the great legacy 
of ideas which none but himself had 
conceived, but he left also the great 
scientific ideal that no idea that cannot 
be tested is of much good. Greatest 
of all, he left to the world confidence 
that, complicated as the problems of 
Nature may be, they can be solved if 
we will but confine ourselves to a portion 
of them and, seeing clearly things as 
they are, follow up by logical or mathe¬ 
matical reasoning the consequences of 
their being. Picture on page 1 


AN ADVENTURE IN 
A BASKET 
China and its Pigs 

SOMETHING GOOD FROM 
THE EAST 

Quite a little storm has been aroused 
by the proposed order prohibiting the 
carriage of cattle on deck during the 
winter months. 

The Ministry of Agriculture means to 
protect the animals from suffering, but 
shippers and stock owners declare that 
fresh air is more necessary to cattle 
than warmth. They say there is more 
sickness and distress among animals 
carried in the hold than among those 
carried on deck. 

While the matter is under discussion 
we wish shippers and farmers would take 
a lesson in handling pigs from the 
Chinese. Usually there is much panic, 
shouting, squealing, thumping, and 
crowding when a cargo of pigs is driven 
on board, but it is quite a peaceful pro- 
ceeding in China. 

To begin with each pig is packed in a 
sausage-shaped rattan basket, and next 
he is given a small dose of sleeping 
draught in his food. It is said that 
six layers of the baskets can be packed 
on top of each other without crushing 
or suffocating the travellers, that the}' 
are easily handled, and that the pigs 
are neither bruised nor frightened since 
they arc quite drowsy when the loading 
process is carried out. 

It certainly sounds comfortable, and 
clearly there are things we can learn 
even from China. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE. 

The West Highland sea lochs yielded 
50,000 tons of winter herrings in nine 
weeks. 

An old lady of Swansea died at the 
station when about to take her first 
railway journey. 

A Bromley innkeeper’s wife has given 
10,000 farthings to the Salvation Army 
Self-Denial Fund. 

Mr. W. P. Humphries, a postman of 
Anglesey, has received the Imperial 
Service Medal after walking over 
200,000 miles. v 

_ A Handsome Gift 

The Football Association has given 
£tooo to the National Playing Fields 
movement. 

Careless Letter-Writers 

In France 42 tons of letters could not 
be delivered last year owing to careless 
addressing. 

What Trapper3 Earn 

Fur trappings in the winter-time yield 
Canadian fanners about two million 
pounds a year. 

Long Service 

Brunner, Mond, and Co. have 240 em¬ 
ployees who have served 40 years and 
768 who have served 35 years. 

Train Wireless 

Travellers by train between Berlin 
and Hamburg can now ring up their 
friends by wireless telephone. 

A Cap for Bathers 

A pneumatic cap has been invented 
for bathers which is said to hold a 
swimmer’s head above water. 

A Queen Gives up a Tenth 

N The Queen of Holland, who gave up 
a tenth of her income last year, is doing 
so this year too. 

Golf Balls and Hospitals 

A Skegness lady has given to the 
local hospital £6 made by the sale of 
golf balls picked up in a garden next 
to the links. 

Saving Under Difficulties 

More than ^100,000 was saved last 
year by thrift clubs in Glamorganshire 
in spite of seven months of idleness in 
the mines and factories. 

A Garden Map 

A garden in a park at Miami, Florida, 
forms a map of the United States, with 
shrubs outlining the boundaries of the 
49 States. The shrubs and seeds were 
sent from each State. 
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PLENTY OF ROOM 
IN AFRICA 

A Big Practice for a 
Doctor 

100,000 SQUARE MILES 
TO COVER 

The doctor in this country, who has 
twenty square miles to cover in his 
practice thinks himself a hard-worked 
man, and perhaps there is small 
wonder that the famous' society known 
as the " Regions Beyond ” Missionary 
Union can hardly get a doctor for their 
stations in Central Africa, for the area 
he will have to cover is bigger than 
England, Wales, and Scotland together. 

The mission has seven stations in 
the Belgian Congo with nearly five 
hundred outposts, and it is- served by 
40 European missionaries, three native 
Congo pastors, and 688 native evangelists 
and teachers. But although many 
of the white missionaries do grand heal¬ 
ing work for the body as well as for the 
soul, and have taken what is known as 
the Livingstone Course, which extends 
over a year and comprises a most useful 
knowledge of medicine and surgery, 
there is no fully qualified doctor 
among them. 

Not so Bad as it Sounds 

‘‘We must have a qualified man or 
woman/ 1 said the Director of the mission, 
“ for we have just begun building a 
hospital at Ikau, in the Province of 
Lulonga, on the River Lulonga. The 
doctor who would be in charge of the 
hospital would have an immense area 
of something like 100,000 square miles 
to cover, but the task is not as terrible 
as it sounds, for numerous waterways, 
tributaries of the mighty Congo and 
its rivers, flow in all directions and make 
transport easy. 

“ One of these medical missioners 
who has just come home *bn furlough 
was in charge of the temporary medical 
station at Ikau, and it was quite a 
usual thing for her to have nearly a 
thousand patients in a week.” 

The profession may be overcrowded 
in England, but clearly there is plenty of 
room in Africa. 


FARMER DRAKE 
One of Drake’s Line ? 

An old man has just died who claimed 
to be a descendant of Francis Drake. 

He was a yeoman farmer of 79 who 
lived at Chippenham. Long ago his 
family had come from Devonshire to 
Wiltshire, bringing their proud story 
with them. Now there will be no one 
to tell it, for Farmer Drake leaves no 
sons. It used to sadden him to think 
that with him a line of sturdy yeomen 
ended, but he could console himself by 
the thought that at least -their name 
would never die. 

We would all give much to be able 
to claim such a hero for ancestor, but 
people with famous ancestors are very 
few. The best thing we can do is to 
become heroes and ancestors ourselves ! 


TREES IN MEMORY 
Bermondsey Remembers an 
Old Garden 

Trees have been planted in Crimacott 
Street, Bermondsey, to commemorate 
the work of William Curtis, who wrote a 
book on the plant life of London and 
edited the Botanical Magazine. 

Curtis, who died in 1799, the son of a 
Hampshire tanner, came up to London 
to be a doctor, but gave up doctoring to 
devote himself to botany. He bought a 
plot of land where Crimacott Street is, 
and there made , his first collection of 
living plants. His garden has gone, but it 
is good to think that children may stand 
in the shade of the trees on the spot 
where this friend of flowers and trees 
once planted them. 


One Day This Week 

IN ART 

The Wonderful Boy of Urbino 

Raphael was born on March 28, 14 $ 3 - 

There is a poor little house in a steep 
street in UrbiTio which bears an inscrip¬ 
tion to the effect that here on March 28, 
1483, was born the glorious Raphael. His 
real name was Rafaello Santi, or Sanzio, 
He died when lie was 37, and crowded 
into about sixteen years a stupendous 
mass of work. 

Raphael's father was a painter of a 
poor kind himself. He may, perhaps, have 
helped the boy—no cnc knows. In any 
case, he died in 1494, and Raphael was 
left to fend for himself. He entered the 
workshop of a painter called Timoteo 
della Vite in Urbino and presently went 
to Siena and Florence to work. Perugino 
was painting in Florence, and Raphael 
went into his studio as assistant. 

His Work in Florence 

The art and life of Florence absorbed 
this young painter. His sensitive soul 
responded to all the greatness he came 
in contact with; and no small part of 
Raphael’s genius is this, that he made 
his own the finest ‘.qualities in Italian 
art. Having absorbed all this it was 
presently seen that Raphael need but be 
himself. He began to paint, and the 
world of art began to talk about the 
youth from Urbino. 

At sixteen Raphael had painted a 
delightful little picture, The Vision of a 
Knight, now in the National Gallery. To 
these years in Florence, from 1504 to 
1508, belong most of the lovely Madonnas 
which we generally, mean when we 
speak of a Raphael; 

These exquisite, fascinating pictures 
have been among the wonders of the 
world ever since. Their grace and 
strength combined, their grave sweetness 
and indefinable charm, have exerted an 
influence that was not always to the 
good, for students have seized on the 
charm of the paintings without being 
able to grasp their strength. 

The Vatican Frescoes 

His fame spread to Rome, and Pope 
Julius II had a conversation with 
Bramante the architect, a relation of 
Raphael’s, who had begun the work on 
St. Peter’s. Raphael was summoned to 
Rome. Both Julius and his successor 
could recognise genius when they saw 
it. The painter was kept in the employ¬ 
ment of the Vatican, with brief intervals, 
till lie died. His reputation had preceded 
him to Rome, and extraordinary success 
awaited his coming. 

• Raphael found it difficult to cope with 
the commissions that poured in and at 
the same time deal with the work com¬ 
manded by the pope. This was to 
decorate certain rooms of'the Vatican 
and the loggie of the San Damasio 
courtyard. Raphael filled these spaces 
with superb compositions. The frescoes 
that adorn the loggie are taken from 
sacred history, and are generally known 
as Raphael’s Bible. Had he never 
painted a Madonna Raphael would still 
have been one of the great genius’es 
of the world, for he shows himself in 
these frescoes and those of the Stanze, 
which are historical, allegorical, and 
religious, as the greatest illustrator who 
ever lived. 

The Greatest Personage in Rome 

In addition to these frescoes Raphael 
found time to do a good many easel 
pictures, excellent portraits, and to start 
pictures in his studio for his admiring 
pupils to finish. 

These young men regarded themselves 
as disciples rather than scholars, Raphael 
was the greatest personage in Rome in 
many people’s eyes. In 1514 Bramante 
died, and the pope made Raphael archi¬ 
tect of St. Peter’s and also inspector of 
the antiquities arid monuments of Rome. 
Other commissions followed, and then, 
in the mid-term of his life, Raphael 
passed away, leaving Rome stricken 
with grief. He died on April 6, 1320. 


A Lost SONG OF 
the Birds 

What Has Happened to It? 

Those who have ever been to a show 
of roller canaries (or Harz Mountain 
canaries, which is their rightful name) 
will always remember the strangeness 
and beauty of the mingled sound. 

The roller canaries.have not the shrill 
soprano of the ordinary canary, but 
roll out a mellow contralto note, like 
the ripple of a fairy’s electric bell. The 
rippling note is of varied pitch, and, 
though many canaries sing the same 
note, as one another, there is-always 
enough variety at a show of them to 
make the pretty babel of sound both 
individual and curious. 

Fanciers of the bird say that the rarest 
of these trills is a chord of. three notes. 
This liquid sound is called a “ koller.” 
At .the last show of roller canaries at 
Kennington it was unheard, and the 
secretary of the British Roller Canary 
Association says it has gone for ever. 

Perhaps it went in the, war ? These 
canaries are bred in the Harz Mountains, 
though they can be taught their song in 
England. Perhaps somewhere in the 
mountains may be a bird which will 
revive the traditions and the trill. 
Otherwise it seems to have gone the 
way of many other things the world lost 
during the war. 


NOT IN THE TEMPLE 
OF FAME 

But in the Hearts of Men 

“ There is no niche in the Temple of 
Fame for his charming personality,” 
said someone of Gustave Aguet, who 
died the other day.; “ his name is little 
known to the press or general public.” 

^But in the City, on the Continent, 
among bankers, wherever M. Aguet was 
known, he was treated as if he were 
someone far more important than an 
ordinary business man. Fie was, as a 
matter of fact, just the Chairman of the 
Board of the Swiss Nestle Company; 
but such was his character that his word 
was taken implicity, and a London 
banker said “ I want neither auditor nor 
valuer; if Mr. Aguet says so it is 
enough for me.” 

Such a reputation may not win a 
niche in the Temple of Fame, but it is a 
great reward. 


THE SUN’S CORONA 

STREAMERS OF PEARLY 
LIGHT 

Lovely Vision Lasting Only a 
Few Seconds 

EFFECTS OF A SOLAR STORM 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The coming total eclipse of the Sun 
on June 29 to which ive are looking 
forward possesses many curious and 
rare features which it is impossible to 
witness at any other time. Unquestion¬ 
ably the most \vonderful and spectacular 
of these is the vision of the Sun’s corona. 

Particular interest attaches to this 
magnificent solar appendage on this 
occasion because the coming total 
eclipse occurs very near the time of 
greatest solar storm disturbance, or sun¬ 
spot maxima. 

The corona is therefore expected to 
present a very different appearance 
next June from what it would look like 
at sun-spot minimum, \yhen the solar 
surface is comparatively tranquil. 
Directly .the Moon covers the Sun’s disc 
and the dark, chilly shadow of gloom is 
over everything beautiful streamers of 
pearly light, will flash out all round the 



C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is the Lion of Lucerne? 

A famous piece of sculpture by Thorwald- 
sen commemorating the heroism of the Swiss 
Guards who died to save Louis XVI in the 
attack on the Tuileries on August 10, 1792. 

Where is the Sargasso Sea? 

In the North Atlantic. It is a large 
area of water round which the Gulf Stream 
and other currents circle, and contains vast 
quantities of sargassum seaweed, though 
this is not so dense as was once supposed. 

What is the Meaning of the Phrase 
To Kiss the Rod ? 

This is a poetic expression for accepting 
punishment submissively. It occurs in 
Shakespeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Act I, Scene 2: “And presently all 
humbled kiss the rod.” 

How Does Dry Rot Form? 

Dry rot is a decay affecting timber and 
is caused by various species of fungus, one 
of the most common being merulius lacry- 
mans, which attacks fir and pine wood. 
Dry wood is not attacked, and damp, 
11 nventilated situations give rise to the dry 
rot funguses. 

Why Does Not Gravity Pull the Clouds 
to the Earth? 

It does, just as it draws the air to.the 
Earth, but when two substances are 
drawn down that which has the greatest 
density is drawn most and so lies below the 
other. It is exactly the same principle 
as that which causes cream to. float on 
milk or oil on water. The clouds are lighter 
than the air. 


The Sun’s corona 

black centre occupied by the Moon, and 
for a few seconds, twenty-four at most, 
this lovely vision will remain. Then, 
directly the merest. streak of the Sun 
reappears, the corona will vanish from 
sight, and will not be seen again till the 
next total eclipse. 

The drawing gives an idea of what 
the corona is expected to look like next 
June, though in minor details it varies 
at different sun-spot maxima. 

Generally on these occasions the 
streamers extend for very much the 
same distance all round the disc, often 
reaching from two to three million miles 
from the Sun’s surface. 

A momentary glance through field- 
glasses, focussed beforehand, is among the 
best methods for seeing these streamers, 
i The amount of light’the corona emits 
is usually greater than that of Full 
Moon, and does much to brighten the 
moments of total eclipse. 

What the Streamers are Like 

These radiant streamers do not radiate 
in straight lines, like rays of light, but 
leave the Sun at various angles, and 
| assume the curves and leaf-like folds 
indicated in the picture. All this 
; suggests that the corona has an eruptive 
: origin in the Sun and that it is associa- 
| ted very largely with, if not produced 
I bv, the violent physical cataclysms and 
I elcctro-magnetic outbursts from the 
| Sun's interior. But not entirely so, for 
i the coronal light, the most remarkable and 
I complex known, is partly reflected sun- 
j light from minute material particles, and 
! polarised like that from the Zodiacal Light 
and our Moon. This indicates a meteoric 
source for part of the coronal light. 

Then, again, the spectrum reveals the 
presence of liquid particles, minute in¬ 
candescent fragments blown out from 
the Sun. Finally there is the fine 
ethereal gas, unknown elsewhere and 
called coronium, whose particles, lighter 
than hydrogen, are apparently propelled 
outward from the Sun for millions of 
miles by the sheer force of light pressure, 
or radiation. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Saturn south. 
I11 the evening Venus west. Mars south-west 
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CHAPTER 74 , 

Long Odds 

t was Sam's quickness that saved 
Jim, He dived at the Indian's 
legs, tripped him up, and brought 
him down with such a whack that 
he was stunned. 

But ropes were heginni ng to dangle 
across the face of the cliff in every 
dkection, and it was plain that the 
savages were making their big effort 
to invade and seize the valley. 

“ This won’t do,” said Sam 
anxiously. “ The odds are too big.” 

“ Help’s coming,” Jim told him. 
“ There are fifty more Hulas on 
the way.” 

“ Five hundred wouldn’t be any 
good once the Bakairi are in the 
valley,” Sam answered. “ It’s the 
plane we want. That’s the only 
way to scare them. Go back, Jim, 
and tell Alan to start at once. The 
plane’s in the Temple Square.” 

“And leave you ? ” asked Jim 
sharply. 

“ I’ll carry on,” said Sam swiftly. 
“ I’d go, but you can run quicker 
than me.” 

Jim hated leaving .Sam, but he 
knew it was the only thing to do. 
He turned and ran like a hare. As 
he raced into the Square the first 
thing he saw was the big head¬ 
lights of the plane. 

“ Alan ! Alan ! ” he panted. 
“ There’s, a big attack. The Ba¬ 
kairi are coming down in scores. 
You must go up at once.” 

“ Impossible ! ” snapped back 
Alan. “One tyre’s punctured 
and we’re mending it, but it’ll take 
another twenty minutes or half an 
hour.” 

“ We’ll be smashed by then,” 
said Jim bitterly, and turned to 
run back, but Alan caught him. 
“ There’s only one thing to be 
done,” he said sharply. “ Get 
Gadsden and his men.” 

“ Gadsden ! ” repeated Jim in 
amazement. 

“ Yes. He’ll fight all right, and 
his rifles maj” just turn the scale. 
This chap will get the key of the 
temple from Ilak.” 

He spoke swiftly to a little Hula 
who was helping, and the man 
darted off. 

“ You wait and see Gadsden, 
Jim. I can’t spare a moment,” 
said Alan ; and turned again to 
his wheel, where Juan was working 
desperately”. 

The wait was only a matter of 
two or three minutes, but to Jim it 
seemed like an hour. All the time 
. there was a crackle of firing along 
the base of the cliff, and Jim knew 
that Sam and Greg and Andy were 
trying to drive back the invaders. 
Then a light shone and Ilak came 
running. A few crisp words from 
Alan, and the old man gave a quick 
nod and ran for the temple. Two 
of his men hurried off to fetch 
Gadsden’s rifles. The door was 
unlocked, and Jim raced through 
the passage. Within a few seconds 
he was in Gadsden’s cell. 

Gadsden had heard the firing, 
and there was no need to explain. 

“ Up against it, aren't you ? All 
right. I’ll lend a hand. I'm not 
going to bargain,” he added, “ but. 
if wc come out of this alive I shall 
expect a straight' deal.” 

“It’s a big if,” answered Jim, 
as he and the tall man raced 
together for the open. “ Ropes are 
hanging like spiders' webs all down 
the cliff, and the Bakairi are starting 
down by scores.” 

Gadsden’s men- arrived in the 
Square at the same time as he did. 
They were a hard-faced lot, but 
there was no doubting their pluck 
as they grabbed their rifles and 
■went off at the double behind 
their leader. As they reached the 
ruined gateway at the south side 
or the city a dozen squat, choco¬ 
late-coloured men came running 
through. 


The Wireless Mystery 
By T. C. Bridges 

With a whoop Gadsden’s men 
charged them, and the Bakairi, 
paralysed by the sight of these big, 
lusty fellows, hesitated. 

‘ Gut with them ! ” bellowed 
Gadsden.Don't shoot! Use your 
butts ! ” 

No savages could stand such a 
charge, and those who were not 
knocked over at once turned and 
ran. It was lighter now, for the haze 
was clearing and the great southern 
stars were glowing in a clear sky. 

Gadsden gave a low whistle as lie 
looked ahead. “ Great snakes, but 
there are enough of them! ” he said. 

He was right, for there were 
dozens of ropes swinging over the 
upper rim of the cliff, down which 
the savages were sliding like mon¬ 
keys. A good many had already 
reached the valley, and it was plain 
that the defending force was not 
nearly strong enough to deal with 
such an invasion. 

But by this time the fifty Hulas 
who had been kept in reserve were 
ready, and these, seeing the way in 
which Gadsden’s men had bowled 
over the first lot of Bakairi, took 
courage and followed hard. 

“ That’s right! ” shouted Gads¬ 
den. “Come on, you chaps!' Give 
it ’em hot! ” 

The Hulas, though they did not 
understand his words, understood 
the sense of them well enough, and 
with shrill cries ran upon their 
enemies. The Bakairi, who had 
never expected such resistance, gave 
way. Some turned and flung spears, 
but Gadsden and his men never 
gave them a chance to form up. 
One after another was bowled over, 
and each as he fell was swooped on 
by the Hulas and made prisoner. 

” Come on I ” cried Jim.* “ There 
are still a lot round the Professor 
and the others.” 

He was right, for now they were 
near enough to see a strong party of 
Bakairi surrounding the Professor 
and his men. The white men had 
their backs to the cliff and were 
fighting for their lives. 

“ At ’em ! ” roared Gadsden, and 
charged again. His men hit the 
Bakairi with a regular smash, and 
for a minute or two all was one wild 
mix-up. The Bakairi fought like 
cornered rats, but the rifle butts 
rose and fell, and one after another 
the thickset savages fell and were 
dragged out by the Hulas, who tied 
them up and rolled them aside. In 
a very short time it was over. 

“ Splendid ! ” exclaimed the Pro¬ 
fessor, who was bleeding from a 
flesh wound on his cheek. “ We are 
very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Gadsden.” 

“ Save your thanks,” said Gads¬ 
den curtly. “ This is only the 
beginning. There’s hundreds of ’em 
getting ready to come down.” 

CHAPTER 75 
Blue Fire 

T ooking up, Jim saw that Gads- 
•*—* den was right. The whole rim 
of the cliff was lined with savages, 
who were unrolling coil after coil 
of rope. 

“ I guess they mean business all 
right,” said Andy drib”, as he 
mopped his streaming face. “ And 
there ain’t enough of us by a 
mighty long sight to stop ’em.” . 

“Hang on ! ” cried Sam sud¬ 
denly. “ Wait a bit. Here’s Alan 
coming ! ” 

With a clattering roar and a blaze 
of headlights, Alan’s plane shot 
up out of the tow r n and came rush¬ 
ing toward the cliff top at terrific 
speed. The Indians, terrified at sight 
of the great blazing, bird, faltered. 
The rows of heads along the cliff top 
moved back out of sight, and those 
already on the ropes began to swarm 
up again. Suddenly from, above 
there streamed down long streaks 
of blue fire, falling in a glittering 
rain and lying in shining pools on 
the ground. 


“ That’s done it! ” roared Sam. 
“ They're running like rabbits ! ” 
“It works! ” cried the Professor 
in his deep voice. 

" Yes, I believe it’s done the 
trick,” said Gadsden eagerly. “ Hear 
’em yelling up. above. Now we’ve 
got to get to the top and clear them 
out. Ilak has opened the door of 
the cliff path.” 

“You . are right,” said the 
Professor. “ Come, all of you.”' 

Ilak was waiting at the foot of 
the stairs with about a hundred of 
his men. 

The little Hulas had seen their 
horrid enemies run and had lost half 
their fear of them. Led by the 
white men, they charged up the 
long flight of stairs cut in the living 
rock of thp cliff. 

At the top was a door, which 
opened by the same contrivance 
as that in the other tunnel, and as 
the whole force poured out into 
the upper valley the sight before 
them was amazing. The. plane, 
circling low, was chasing masses of 
Indians and showering upon them 
streams of blue fire, which streaked 
the ground, lighting everything 
with an unearthly glare. The 
superstitious Indians were crazy 
with terror. 

“ Spread out! ” Gadsden ordered. 
“We’ve got to round them up 
and drive them out through the 
pass at the head of the valley. No 
prisoners, mind you, except their 
chiefs. But stick to any men with 
headdresses.” 

It was hard work, and every now 
and then, when the desperate 
Bakairi turned, hard fighting. But 
with Alan overhead and the rifle¬ 
men and Hulas.below the job was 
finished in less than an hour. By 
that time the only Bakairi alive in 
the valley were four chiefs who 
had been taken prisoners; the rest 
had been driven headlong through 
the pass, and a pair of great bronze 
, gates closed and barred behind them. 

CHAPTER 76 
Payment in Full 

’“The white men, with Ilak, 
A gathered on the platform, above 
; which the jewelled sun gleamed 
again in all its glory, and this time 
the cheer that rose from the Hulas 
shook the air. 

“ Listen to them! ” said Andy’ 

“ Hush ! ” said Greg, who had 
now quite recovered, “ the prizes 
are about to be presented.” 

Ilak stood out, a fine figure in his 
priestly” robes. He spoke, and the 
Hulas cheered again. Alan'turned 
to Gadsden, who had a bandage 
roiind his head. 

“I didn’t.understand a word,” 
said Gadsden. 
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“ All right, then, I’ll translate,” 
said Alan. “ He said that you 
and your men were the bonniest 
fighters he had ever seen, and he 
asks you to accept this little me¬ 
mento of the occasion.” 

He nodded to Ilak, who stepped 
forward and handed Gadsden a 
small, beautifully-made box of gold. 

“Thanks very much,” said 
Gadsden, looking rather surprised. 
He opened the box, and those stands 
ing near heard him catch his breath. 
Well he might, for the contents of 
the box matched in radiance the rays 
of the great golden sun above him. 

Sam nudged Jim. 

“Watch him, Jim. He’s red in 
the face,” he said in a whisper. 

“So would >”Ou be if someone 
shoved a<hundred thousand pounds 
or so into your fist,” retorted Jim. 

“ A hundred thousand pounds! ” 
repeated Sam in an awed tone. 

Gadsden pulled himself together. 
“ Is this for me ? ” he asked. 

Then he looked into the casket 
again, where the glitter of cut 
diamonds mingled with the green 
glory of emeralds. His men crowded 
round, their ey”es fairly bulging as 
they stared at the mass of gems. 

“ It—it’s pretty” good pay for one 
night’s work,” said Gadsden. 

“ There wouldn’t have been much 
pay for . anyone if you hadn’t 
chipped in when y”Ou did,” said Alan. 
“ We are all glad you should have 
these stones.” 

Gadsden snapped down the lid 
and thrust the box into his pocket. 
Then he smiled, and Jim noticed 
that it was a real smile, not a mere 
twist of his lips. 

“ You’re a white man, Upton,” 
he said. “ So are you all. I rather 
think I’ll try to be one myself in 
future. I’m not good at making 
speeches, so I’Ll just ask you to tell 
Ilak I am very” much obliged to 
him, then I’ll dear out.” He 
wheeled and, followed by his men, 
marched off the platform and 
straight out of the temple. 

“ He's not a bad sort after all,” 
said Jim to Sam. 

“ Might be worse,” agreed Sam ; 
then the meeting broke up and-they” 
all went back to their quarters, 
where they found supper waiting. 

The Professor was beaming. 

“ Tomorrow I shall be able to 
start work,” he said. 

“ Work 1 ” repeated Andy. “ Say”, 
don’t y r ou reckon you’ve done some 
today ?” 

“ Fighting—that’s not work,” 
boomed the Professor with scorn. 

“ How long do y^ou reckon to 
stay here, Professor ? ” asked Andy. 

“ Three months at least,” was the 
prompt answer. 

Andy grinned. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I guess it’s a 
reaL nice place, and I can do with 
a rest. Me, I'm going to loaf for the 
first time in my life.” 

"What about you, Sam ? ” 

“I’m going fishing,” declared 
Sam. * * They tell me that lake is full 
of fish. I’m going to show ’em how to 
catch ’em. What about you, Jim ? ” 

“I’m going to do a better job 
than any of you,” Jim told him. 
“I'm fixing up Alan's wireless with 
my aerial, and I’m going to call up 
Valda in 'Rio and tell him what’s 
happened. Then I’m going to ask 
him to arrange to have a good-sized 
steam-launch sent up the Xingu 
to the old landing-stage, where it 
will wait for us.” 

“ Cost a bit, won’t it ? ” asked 
Sam doubtfully, 

Jim grinned. 

“ About half an emerald. Sam, 
there are whole chests of them in the 
cellars down below the temple, a.nd 
Ilak has told Alan that we are each 
to have as many as we can carry.” 

Sam’s ey”es widened. 

“ A hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth ? ” he gasped. 

“ Say a million while y 7 ou’re 
about it. What’ll you do with 
yours, Sam ? ” 

“ Buy'a ship,” said Sam promptly. 
“Buy a ship and skipper her my”- 
self. And y r ou—I reckon y”ou’ll get 
the finest wireless set in' the world.” 

“ Finer,” declared Jim, 

THE END 


Who Was He ? 

A Real King-Maker 

O nce an English nobleman was 
called The King-Maker 
because his power was so great 
that people thought he could 
make and unmake kings. But, 
later, one man really did put a 
king on the throne. 

This king-maker was a man 
from Devonshire, a soldier who 
had risen from the ranks, had a 
cool head, a brave heart, a quiet 
tongue, and kept gaining in¬ 
fluence over other people all his 
life till at last he was able to 
make a new king. Then the new 
king made him a duke.. 

We do not now hear very 
much about this man, though 
for a time he was by far the most 
powerful man in the British 
Isles and was known well in 
every part of them. He was 
master of Ireland, Scotland, and 
England in succession. Pro¬ 
bably no man of his period did 
so much fighting, yet at last he 
made a new king without shed¬ 
ding a drop of blood. 

His beginning as a soldier was 
curious. His Devonshire father 
was not well-off, and the deputy- 
sheriff of the county arrested 
him. Ceorge (that was his name) 
thought it was rudely done, so 
he gave the deputy”-sheriff a 
thrashing. To escape punish¬ 
ment he ran away from home 
and became a soldier. 

In Spain and in France he 
fought for his country bravely. 
For making his way with a letter 
through the enemy’s army he 
was promoted. In Holland he 
rose to the rank of colonel, and 
later was the leading general in 
resisting an Irish rebellion. He 
served a second time in Ireland 
under the Parliamentary party 
after he had been for two y”ears 
a prisoner in the Tower. 

Then Cromwell, noting his 
ability, took him to Scotland, 
where he fought at Dunbar, and 
afterwards remained in Scotland 
as commander-in-chief. 

After Cromwell died this gen¬ 
eral had the best-disciplined a rmy 
in Britain and was the most 
trusted and popular commander, 
so lie was able to march to London 
and settle the government of the 
land. This he did by supporting 
a king. It was only through his 
power and favour that Charles 
the Second was able to return 
from exile in France and become 
King ot England. 

Later this constant fighter 
was made a general- of - the - 
fleet, and he brought a desperate 
war with the Dutch to a suc¬ 
cessful issue. His own faithful 
army was disbanded, except his 
specialregi- 
ment, which 
still exists as 
the Coldstream 
: Guards. 

Brave, schem¬ 
ing, careful, 
and silent, this 
strong man has 
not retained 
the admiration once felt for him. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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* Sing Jlway For Spring is Coming ® 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Charade 

Although my first may give you 
pain,' 

Tis valued as a treasure; 

My next, if suffered to remain, 

Will furnish some with pleasure. 

My whole’s an ornament, tis true, 
Though usefulness combining, 

Which, probably, you have in view - 
While by your fire reclining. 

Answer next week 

The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 


The Unicorn Fish • 


The Unicorn Fish is found off the 
coasts of the West Indies, and is so 
called because of the curious little 
horn which protrudes from between 
its eyes. 


Things Just Patented. 

We have no further information about the 
new patents which are illustrated here. 

Russian Boots to Fit the Leg. The 

concertina effect adopted by many 
Russian boots after 
they have been worn 
much is very unsightly, 
and the elastic inser¬ 
tion in the sides of 
these new boots avoids 
this possibility by 
enabling them 'to be 
made tight enough to 
fit the leg. The elastic 
insertions are hidden behind pleated 
material, which not only gives as the 
elastic is stretched when putting on the 
boot but also serves as an ornament. 



Many Garden Tools in One. Gar¬ 
deners will find this tool verv useful 
in many ways. It is a trowel with 
perforations, so 
that it may be 
used as a sprink¬ 
ler for fertiliser 
or powdered 
earth, and it also has teeth along one 
edge so that it may be used as a rake 
for covering seeds. Spades and shovels 
are made for use in the same-way. 




Do You Know Me ? 

You’ll find me in stable but not 
in shed, 

You’ll find me in marry but not in 
wed, 

You’ll find me in ladle but not in 
spoon, 

You’ll find me in planet but not in 
Moon, 

You’ll find me in enter but not in 
leave, 

You’ll find me in spinning but not in 
weave, 

You’ll find me in collar but not in 
Stud, 

You’ll find me in flower but not in 
bud, ... 

You’ll find me in heavy but not in 
light, 

You’ll find me in brilliant but not in 
bright, 

You’ll find me in balance but not in 
weight, 

Whole, I’m the founder of a movement 
great. Answer next week 


lei On Parle Fran^ais 



Une Une ancre Une 
antilope enclume 


L’antilope est legere & la course • 
Une ancre sert a fixer un navire 
Le forgeron se sert d’une enclume 


A Pin Organ 

Qn a small board mark a circle and 
stick round this circle a number 
of pins, as shown in the picture. In 
the centre stick, or otherwise fasten 
down, a support of tin or cardboard 
with a hole in which a rounded stick 
can revolve.- The stick might be a | 
piece of blacklead pencil. At right ~ 
angles to it fasten securely with glue 



a quill toothpick, sharpened at the 
end so that the point will just pass 
over the pins when the central pencil 
revolves. Now at the top of the 
pencil fix a cardboard windmill. 
Then when we blow on this the pencil 
will revolve, the point of the quill 
will lightly touch the pins, and we 
shall get musical notes. 

By adjusting the height of the pins 
(that is, by sticking them more or 
less into the board as required) we 
shall be able to tune the pins. 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Y h e tawny owl lays its eggs. Goslings 
and ducklings are hatched out. 
The pipistrelle 
bat is seen. Toads 
spawn. The oil 
beetle appears. 

The b a n d-e d 
snail comes 
abroad. Creep¬ 
ing crowfoot, 
wild hyacinth, 
almond, box, 
gooseberry, wood 
sorrel, ground 
ivy, wych elm, yellow figwort, and 
wallflower are in blossom. The peach, 
barberry, and apricot come into leaf. 



Looking South 
8 a.m., March 28 


Beheaded Words 

Complete I am a valuable plant; 

behead and I am very warm ; 
behead again and you do this, to me 
When I am complete. Answer next week 

Is Your Name Crompton? 

]\|ost people of the name are 
descended from settlers at 
Crompton, near Oldham, in Lan¬ 
cashire. Crompton occupies rugged, 
uneven ground, which gives the 
syllable Cromp, crumpled; while Ton 
was originally a hedged enclosure. 
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Yhere are 46 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below and 
the answers will appear next week. 

Reading Across. 1. To go up. 2. Perennial 
plant. 10. Lines of separation between 
strata. 11. Arm of sea between high cliffs. 
12. Shallow vessels. 13. A mistake. 14. 
Part of Empire {abbrev.). 15. Cooked in fat. 
17. Tree having lost its top. 18. Child’s 
name for father. 19. Collection of sayings. 
20. Hanging part of garment. 21. Steam¬ 
ship (abbrev.). 22. Joy. 24, Sufferings. 
25. An afterthought (abbrev.). 26. Im¬ 
press. 27. State of alarm. 29. Part of fork. 
30. Smithy. 31. See*d vessels. 32. Passed 
away. 

Reading Down. 1. A snake. 2. Parts of 
the year. 3. A great Dominion. 4. German 
river. 5. Nova Scotia (abbrev.). 6. Weary. 
7. Quarter of an acre. 8. To make mistakes. 
9. Newspaper chief (abbrev.). 11. Acquaint¬ 
ances. 13. To sin. 15. Sense of touch. 
16. Head-coverings. 17. Rush. 18. Corridor. 
20. Diseased persons. 22. Wins. 23. A busy 
little creature. 24. To poke. 26. Profes¬ 
sional (abbrev.). 27. A dandy. 28. A 
warm colour. 29. Pages (abbrev.). 30. 
Fourth note of scale. 
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Jacko Gives a Present 

J acko was very worried when he suddenly remembered that 
it would be his mother’s birthday the next day. He always 
forgot about it till the last minute, and then it was too late 
to save up his pocket money to buy her a present. 

Of course Adolphus had bought a present; and a fine present 
it was too—a lovely gold brooch. Jacko gasped when Adolphus 
showed it to him. 

“ Yes, it did cost a lot of money,” said Adolphus, in a superior 
tone. “ The Mater ought to be pleased with it.” And he went 
on to ask Jacko what he had got for his mother. 

Jacko said he hadn’t got anything yet. 

“ You’d better be quick, then,” said Adolphus ; " it’s not 
much good beginning to save up now.” 

Jacko stuck his head in the air. He said he would give his 
mother a much nicer present than Adolphus, though he ran out 



of the house without the slightest idea how he was going to do it. 

But for once his luck was in. He had only gone a few steps 
when he saw two big pearls lying in the gutter. 

Jacko gave a low whistle. He picked up the pearls and put 
them in his pocket, and then, a few steps farther on, he saw 
some more 1 

By the time he had got to the end of the street Jacko had 
picked up thirty pearls. They were all beauties, and he was 
in such a fearful state of excitement that he could hardly wait 
to get home to string them into a necklace.. 

Mrs. Jacko was very excited when she saw all the parcels 
on the breakfast-table the next morning, but the present 
that really pleased her most was Jacko’s. Of course she thought 
the pearls couldn’t possibly be real; but, as she said, they must 
be very good imitations for they seemed to her. so very like the 
real thing. 

" And I love pearls,” she said, putting them round her neck 
and admiring herself- in the glass. 

Adolphus glared at Jacko across the table. But just at that 
moment the bell rang, and in came rich old Miss Ape with 
a lovely bunch of flowers for Mrs. Jacko. 

She admired the pearls very much. 

“ But I hope you will be luckier than I was,” she said to 
Mrs. Jacko. “ Only yesterday I lost my pearls in the street. 
And they were real ones, too, worth quite a lot.” 

Mrs. Jacko gasped. So did Jacko. He began to think furiously, 
and at last he blurted out the truth. 

Adolphus smiled unpleasantly when Mrs. Jacko handed over 
the necklace to the owner. But his smile soon faded, for Miss 
Ape told Jacko that he was a good, honest boy, and gave him 
five pounds as a reward for finding her treasure. 

Before the day was over he had bought Mrs. Jacko another 
necklace, which she liked every bit as much as the first. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


Can You Answer Them? 

Jn American schools a new method 
of examination is being used to 
find out how quickly each pupil can 
reason. Here are two questions 
that were asked: 

1. Tom is the nephew of Cissie. 
Cissie has * no sister. Her only 
brother, Peter, married Jane. What 
relationship is there between Tom 
and Jane ? 

2. - I was born five days before 
John. My birthday is on Decem¬ 
ber 28. If Christmas falls on a 
Friday what was the date of John’s 
birthday?. 

Whoever can give the exact answers 
to these questions in thirty seconds 
is supposed to be sufficiently in¬ 
telligent. 


II 



DF MERRYMAN 

The Remedy 

Qh, Doctor, the child has swallowed 
a bottle of ink ! 

And what have you done ? 

We made him eat a sheet of blotting 
paper. 

All the Same 

Y traveller was taking a hasty 
meal in a railway restaurant. 
“ What’s this you’ve given me,” he 
asked the waitress, “ tea or coffee ? ” 
The waitress was offended. “ Can’t 
you tell by the taste ? ” she asked. 
“ l certainly can’t,” he replied. 

“ Then what does it matter which 
it is ? ” she answered sweetly. 

Small Game 

\Yhen a tiger went hunting one day 
He encountered a kitten at play 
With a mouse that was wee. 

In surprise questioned he, 

** Do you eat ’em ? I throw ’em 
away! ” 

The Reason Why 

go you have had no reward for 
arithmetic ? 

No, Mother , hut it is not my fault ; 
the schoolmistress was not able to read 
my figures! 

\Yhat word of ten letters can be 
spelled with five ? Expediency, 
XPDNC. 


A Puzzle in English 



That’s queer, because two houses 
Is right, and not two hice ! ” • 

The Excitement 

J say, Mother Mathurin, my son 
has won a prize! 

/ can quite understand your feel¬ 
ings; we felt just the same when our 
fig won a medal at the agricultural 
show . 

Jf a hog dressed up what kind of a 
tie would he wear ? A pigsty. 

The Mounted Policeman 

Y Small boy and his sister were 
playing on the doorstep when a 
mounted policeman passed. 

“ Which would you rather be, a 
mounted policeman or a foot police¬ 
man ? ” asked the boy. 

“ I would prefer to be a mounted 
policeman.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Because if robbers came along I 
could get away more quickly.” 


Jumbled Towns 

Jf the letters in the following jumbled 
words are arranged in their proper 
order they will make the names of ten 
towns in the British Isles. What are 
they ? Answers next week 

RASUNDDELN K E M R I L I C 
MARGIN HIMB REVOLLOIP 
DREMACBIG THEAPDEER 
SCOT WE ERR R E E D B AN E 
LATCENSEW THRAMPONNOT 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Heal and Tail: Plump, plum, lump. 

A Riddle in Rhyme: Narcissus 
G hanseling *. Fact, face, mace, male, tale . 

. what Am I ? A poker 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew cut of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. Aly 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for \ is. a year. My-Magazine, published on Jhe 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, Except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 



The First Stride in'a Race—This splendid action picture was taken at the Oxford University 
sports, and shows six competitors jumping off the mark at the start of the half-mile race 


The Thames as a Trespasser—There have been widespread floods in the upper reaches 
of the Thames lately, and here we see the ferryman at Goring opening a gate for his punt 



Drawing 3000 Years Old—This sketch of a domestic 
cock on a piece of limestone was found in Tutankh¬ 
amen’s tomb, and was exhibited recently at the 
Natural History Museum in South Kensington 



To Prevent Boat Raco Sinkings—A device has been 
invented to prevent the boats sinking in very rough 
water during a boat race. The water shipped is 
trapped and forced out through the coxswain’s seat 



Lamp-post Made from a Warship - This picture shows one of the four new 
lamp-posts which have been erected in Great Marlborough Street, London. 
The posts are carved from oak beams from the old wooden man-of-war 
Hindustan, which used to be a training - ship at Dartmouth, in Devon 



Tho Joy of a Long Winter •—Spring has come to 
England, but snow lingers in Canada, and this fine pic¬ 
ture by Canadian National Railways shows Montreal 
children in a dog sleigh in Mount Royal Park 



Measuring London’s Rainfall — Over 130 million 
tons of rain fell in London recently in 21 consecutive 
days. Here is an assistant at the Meteorological 
Office taking a record from the automatic gauge 



Making Parasols for Sunny Days—Now that the dull winter months are gone preparations 
for the summer are everywhere in full swing, and here we see workers in a London factory 
making gorgeous sunshades ready for the days when the sun will be too hot for comfort 


Spoiling the Countryside—Side by side with this old bridge across* the Avon at Pershore the 
Ministry of Transport has set up one of the ugliest bridges in England, made from a mechanical 
pattern which the Ministry is unhappily spreading along the new arterial roads. See page S 


A WONDERFUL THING THE LEAGUE HAS DONE-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 
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